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INTRODUCTION. 


fy CRIUETURE is of such antiquity, as to be coeval 


with the first formation of Society. Accordingly, in 
the remotest ages, and amongst every people of whom we 
have any authentic history, we find the cultivation of the earth 
forming the principal employment of the inhabitants,’and by 
all of them held in such veneration, as to have its origin a- 
scribed to some deity or other. The Egyptians ascribe it to 
Osiris, the Phoenicians to Dagon, the Greeks to Bacchus, and 
the Chinese to Fo-bi. 

Though we are destitute of authentic materials, to enable 
us to speak, with any degree of certainty, as to the wants of 
men in the rudest ages, or the means of supplying them, we 
have good reason to believe, that their sustenance was derived 
chiefly from the forest, the ocean, and the milk and flesh of 
the few domestic animals of which they were then in posses- 
sion; accordingly, we find, that the districts abounding with 
fish, game, and pasture, were peopled, and became the abodes 
of men, long before any other. It is impossible even to form 
@ conjecture how long men continued in this situation ; pro- 
bably it lasted many ages; indeed there are many nations,’ 
who, at the present time, have no better resources. 

It is obvious that, even in the most fortunate of these si- 
tuations, many circumstances would concur to diminish, or 
even entirely to cut off, the usual supply. The fisher, for in- 
stance, whose sole dependence, for his own and his family’s 
subsistence, rested upon his success in fishing, and was pre- 

vented, 
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vented, either by a long continuance of stormy weather, of 
the fish forsaking the coast, from procuring what was neces- 
sary, must have suffered uncommon distress, and been re- 
duced to the necessity either of removing to a different part of 
thé coast, or attempting to procure subsistence in some other 
way: The unsuccessful hunter, and he who depended upon 
the produce of his flocks, from a scarcity of pasture, or dis- 
eases attacking the animal, would be in no better a situation. 

The failure of any, or all of these resources, must not on- 


ly have occasioned uncommon distress upon many occasions, 


but cost many lives, and operated to the almost entire extinc- 
tion of the human race. It is obvious, that such a state must 
not only have been extremely unfavourable to population, 
but highly inimical ‘to the introduction of any of the arts 
connected with the “immediate and indispensible comforts of 
society. As a proof of this, we find, at this day, the na- 
tions who live in the manner above described, without arts, 
and very thinly inhabited; indeed, the population of many 
of the Indian nations of North America has decreased consi- 
derably within the last thirty years. 

Frequent calamities, of the kind we have mentioned, would 
naturally lead men to seek after articles of food that could be 
procured with more ease, and, at the same time, afford a 
permanent supply throughout the whole year: perhaps the 
discovery of curing fish and the flesh of animals, with salt, 
or otherwise, was the first step towards securing a stock of 
winter food in these rude ages *; and, certainly, to people 
formerly unacquainted with the art of preserving these ar- 
ticles, it was no inconsiderable advance towards the improve- 
ment of their condition. 

Amongst 





* The Esquimaux, and many of the tribes who inhabit the 
sea coast, even to the southward of them, have no other food 
in summer but small fish, and the flesh of whales, seals, &c. a 
part of which they cure during that season, and eat it with 
train oil through the winter. 
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Amongst a people unacquainted with the means of multi- 
plying and rearing domestic animals to the proper extent, 
there must, even though they were possessed of the art of 
curing their flesh, have been a deficiency of food, which would, 
as population increased, become every day more apparent, 
and prompt them to search for other articles. The different 
kinds of fruit and herbs would, in all probability, be first 
had recourse to, and would form no inconsiderable addition 
to their former resources. They would also soon perceive, 
that both the milk and flesh of their animals were improved 
by good feeding during the winter This would naturally 
lead to the cutting and preserving of green herbage for that 
purpose: hence the origin of bay. 

The cultivation of grain, and the other vegetables now in 
use, belongs to a more advanced period of society, and many 
ages must have elapsed, before men, who were destitute of 
any other helps than those derived from experience and ob- 
servation, could attain even an imperfect knowledge of Agri- 
culture. The sacred writings inform us that Noau under- 
stood Husbandry, of course he taught it to his descendents ; 
and, as it is one of those arts which, when once known, the 
wants of men will for ever prevent from being lost, we may 
naturally conclude, that it has continued its course, with va- 
rious progress, from that period, down to the present day : 
Many circumstances have, no doubt, contributed to favour 
that progress in some situations, and retard it in others. The 
history of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Pheenicians, and many 
other ahcient nations, also informs us, that they were well ac- 
quainted with Agriculture. The pretensions of the Chinese 
go still farther back ; they claim, and not without some foun- 
dation, the precedence of all the countries we have mentioned. 
Husbandry, without question, flourished in China at a very 
early period, and was then deemed of such importance, and 
held in such respect, as to claim the first, and indeed the prin- 
cipal attention of the governinent. The Emperors, in order to 
impress all orders of the community with proper ideas of its 
importance, condescended, once a-year, to hold the plough, in 
presence of their chief nobility, the great officers of state, and 

A3 the 
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the whole inhabitants of the capital: a custom that is still 
kept up, and deserves to be imitated by all sovereigns *. 

At’a period so remote as the present, and without the 
means of correct information, it is a difficult task to ascertain 
to which of these countries the preference is due. The most 
probable conjecture is, that each of them is entitled to a share, 
and that the agricultural knowledge, of which they were 
then in possession, in place of belonging exclusively to any 
one, was the united stock of the whole. Indeed, if we rea~ 
son from what we know, and compare modern with ancient 
times, we will be satisfied that this was actually the case. 
The husbandry of Britain, originally rude and imperfect, has 
arrived by degrees at its present state; this, however, has not 
been owing to the superior skill, or the successful practice, 
of any particular county or district, but to the united talents 
and industry of the whole. Is there any reason to doubt 
that this was the case with the ancients? Be that as it may, 
we certainly derived the rudiments of the art from that quar- 
ter ; and though, in the west of Europe, and especially in 
Britain, it has attained a high degree of perfection, truth, 
anda just sense of the benefits resulting from its introduc. 
tion, oblige us to acknowledge the East as the school in which 
the first principles were taught. 

Of the slow progress of Agriculture, and the difficulties 
encountered in the first attempts to cultivate the earth, wemay 

form 


* In this place it may be proper to observe, that the I yng du- 
ration of the Chinese empite, and form of government, which has 
no equal in history, as also the riches and prosperity of that 
country, are to be ascribed in a great measure, if not entirely, 
to the perfection of their Agriculture, and the ample supply 
of every necessary of life thereby produced, Their rural eco- 
nomy being of the most minute and perfect kind, demands the 


labour of a number of hands, greatly exceeding what are em- 
ployed in almost ‘any other part of the world. The produce, 
however, is great in proportion ; and at this day it is computed, 
that nearly seven eighths of the inhabitants of China are arti- 
zans, and owe the necessaries of life to the labour of the re- 
', mainder; this great majority being employed in arts, manufac- 


tures, and commerce. 
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fotm ‘some idea. The instruments originally made use of 
were, undoubtedly, very rude, and such as could be managed 
by the hand only, perhaps similar to our spade and hoe. The 
want of metals, together with their ignoranee of the use of 
them, especially iron, would occasion these instruments to be 
constructed of hard wood. Agriculture, under such circum. 
stances, must have been attended with a degree of personal 
labour, of which, in our present improved state, we can form 
but a very imperfect idea. 

Laborious as these operations were, ahd low and abject as 
the state of human nature must have been, there is acircum- 
stance, connected with their history, strongly descriptive of 
the benefits arising from the united powers of men, even in 
the rudest ages ; and from which we may date all the advan- 
tages enjoyed in the most improved state of civil society. 

We are told, that, in ancient times, (and the example of sea 
veral nations, at this day, leaves little room to doubt the fact} 
the whole soil was cultivated for the general benefit, every 
member of the community being ebliged to contribute his 
personal labour and assistance during the seed-time and har- 
vest ; in return for which, a due proportion of the produce 
was assigned him. Perhaps one cause of this would arise 
from the lazy indolent members of the community neglecting 
to cultivate a sufficiency of food for themselves and families, 
and by that means becoming a burden upon the industry of 
the rest. It is, however, probable that the most powerful 
motive for this union was owing to another cause. 

It requires slender experience to convince men, in any stage 
of society, that the united strength of the whole exceéds, in 
@ very uncommon proportion, the solitary unassisted exer- 
tions of individual labour. The fable of the bundle of rods, 
so expressive, and now so familiar, undoubtedly belongs to 
that period, and must have foreed itself upon the notice of 
every mind capableof observation. Withoutall question, the 
collected talents and exertions of the individuals of which 
any community is composed, constitutes a common stock, 
from whence the happiness and comfort of the whole are 
derived. Any system, therefore, that was calculated to 
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pring these into action, must, by stimulating the indolent te 
exertion, have removed a load from the great body, and es- 
tablished a balance between the labours and comforts of the 
whole. 

But, to return to the subject, many instances can be adduced 
of the imperfection of the instruments originally used in Hus- 
bandry, and the ignorance of the first cultivators. At a pe- 
riod so near our own times as the conquest of Peru, the inha- 
bitants of that devoted country were found by the Spaniards 
in the situation we have described ; every thing was done by 
manual labour, without any assistance trom beasts of draught 
or burden ; they turned over the earth with an instrument 
resembling our shovel, and afterwards dibbled in the grain ; 
even now there are many nations whose knowledge of Agri- 
culture is not greater. The inhabitants of Chili make use of 
a piece of wood, of a crooked shape, something like our 
plough, with which they turn over the soil ; the seed is then 
sown and covered, by dragging bushes over it in place of har- 
rows. In the province of Lithuania, a part of ancient Poland, 
their plough is of the same rude construction ; and in many 
other parts of the Russian empire they are in possession of 
no better instruments. To come neares home, the ploughs 
of the Shetland and Faro Isles, and of Ireland, are as bad, and 
their Agriculture equally imperfect. 

The instruments originally used, and such as we have now 
described them, no doubt, went through all the different gra- 
dations, from the coarsest wooden shovel to the plough ; that 
instrument was used by the-Egyptians at a very early period, 
it was also used by the Babylonians, the Phenicians, and 
Greeks, and was well known in Palestine: the other instru- 
ments used in Agriculture would follow, as a matter of course ; 
these, in their original state, must also have been extremely 
rude, and much time, and great labour required, before men 
were able to perfect what was necessary for harrowing, thresh- 
ing, and separating the grain from the chaff ; and, lastly, of 
grinding it into meal. It would appear, that Agriculture had 
proceeded considerably to the westward, before it arrived at 
gouch perfection ; it was reserved for the shores of the Me-~ 


diterranean, 
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diterranean to furnish posterity with the pleasing picture of 
a perfect Husbandry. 

Italy, and the northern coasts of Africa, were, for ages, the 
favourite seats of cultivation, and the granary of the Roman 
empire ; and, while that people we extending their dominion 
almost to the limits of the then known world, the bread-corn, 
and almost every other article of subsistence, necessary to the 
support of their numerous legions, “were drawn from these 
parts. The perusal of Virgil’s Georgics affords an undenia- 
ble testimony of the perfection of the Italian husbandry. In 
that interesting work, the wheel-plough, the barrow, the flail, 
the scythe, the reaping-hook, together with every other in- 
strument now in use, are accurately described, as also the 
system of cultivation pursued. Considering the period at 
which. Virgil penned his Georgics, and the great difference of 
climate between Italy and Britain, the similarity between the 
system he lays down, and our modern husbandry, is astonish- 
ing. Fallowing and irrigation, with their benefits, are parti- 
cularly described, as are also the advantages arising from al. 
ternate green and white crops: His account of the manage- 
ment of the different kinds of domestic animals, is equally 
beautiful and correct. 

To those who are capable of tracing effects to their proper 
causes, the advantages produced by the Roman conquests will 
be strikingly obvious ; and, though at that time their legions 
must have been considered as the scourges of the human race, 
by the people amongst whom they came, the lapse of ages, 
and the amelioration ofthe human condition, enables us to 
view them in a different light. The ploughman of Italy, 
when he became a soldier, and was sent into Gaul or Britain, 
would neither forget his original employment, nor the com- 
fort he would derive from practising it in the country where 
he was stationed. The troops, kept by Rome in the distant 
provinces, were seldom relieved by others from Italy, and as 
seldom shifted from the stations where they were first placed ; 
in that way, their residence became in a great measure per- 
manent ; a circumstance extremely favourable, not only to the 
introduction, but the perfecting of Agriculture.—The first 
. attempts 
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attempts would no doubt be made to cultivate the hardiest 
of the Italian plants; a conviction that these could be matur- 
ed in Britain, would lead them to introduce others more de- 
licate ; the natives of the country, struck with these advan- 
tages, would soon learn to imitate an example that promised 
so materially to better their situation: The same thing would 
happen with regard to the other arts, which, by the time the 
Roman forces were finally withdrawn from Britain, had made 
such progress, as to place the country in a situation enviable, 
when compared to what it was before the conquest. 

From that zra we may with justice date the introduction 
of every thing connected either with the comfort or the ele- 
gance of life. In the savage state, and even in the first stages 
of civilization, the labour and exertions of every individual 
must have been required, during the whole year, to procure 
a scanty and precarious subsistence, barely sufficient to pro- 
long a wretched existence: circumstances so adverse must, 
as has been already observed, not only have operated as a bar 
to the introduction of other arts, but chilled and rendered tor- 
pid every faculty of the human mind. Man, so situated, dis- 
covers little of those rational powers, by which, in the more 
advanced stages of society, he is so eminently distinguished. 
It is only in situations where the means of subsistence are 
ample, where the labour of a certain part of the community 
is sufficient to provide the necessaries of life for the whole, 
and where a considerable proportion of the remainder are 
placed beyond the necessity of toiling to procure the first ne- 
cessaries of life, that the powers of the mind develope them- 
selves ; mental exertion and much bodily labour having, in 
almost every instance, been found incompatible, especially in 
cases where the sole support of the individual depends upon 
that labour. Accordingly, in the inferior walks of life, where 
the individuals have received little or no original education, 
and have, frem their infancy, been doomed to a laborious em- 
ployment, which has occupied the greatest part of their time, 
we meet with innumerable instances where the rational pow~ 
ers are nearly extinguished, and the individual, from never 
having been accustomed to think, and excessive hard labour, - 

reduced 
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reduced toa mere machine, and ina situation little above that 
of the irrational animals. 

To the introduction of Agriculture we are indebted for that 
dignified place now héld by man in the scale of created beings. 
By having his subsistence secured, without the necessity of 
bodily labour, his solicitude has been in a great measure re- 
moved, and the powers of his mind allowed to expand, and 

_ raise him to that situation he was originally intended to fill. 
The same thing may be said of the other arts of peace: from 
the period that Agriculture came to be so well understood, as 
to enable a part to raise corn and other necessaries for the 
support of the whole, the attention of the remainder would be 
directed to other pursuits. There is a natural propensity in 
man to aspire to something beyond what he possesses at the 
time. The first wants of life being once supplied, and a per- 
manent provision made for them, new desires would be felt ; 
warm clothing, and comfortable habitations, would be the first 
in order: fine clothes, and other elegancies, would follow in 
succession ; together with science, literature, and the fine arts. 

These new wants and desires, in many respects so different 
from the real wants and natural desires of man in his origi- 
nal state, have, in their progress, gradually produced such a 
change on the face of society, as none but those who have had 
an opportunity of perusing ancient history could believe. 
While a proportion only of the population is now required to 
provide the necessaries of life for the whole, the remainder are 
employed in arts, manufactures, and commerce, and in culti- 
vating the sciences. ‘To trace the progress of any, or all of 
these, does riot belong to a sketch like the present; which has 


for its object only a delineation of the origin and progress of 
Agriculture, and its inseparable connection with the comfort 
and happiness of the human race. 


Hitherto it has been taken in a general sense, and its ef- 
fects, as fay as they have had a tendency to better the situa- 
tion of mankind, have only been noticed. Taking it in ano- 
ther point of view, as connected with national wealth and 
greatness, it assumes a high degree of importance, and claims, 
in the present state of Europe, the most distinguished atten- 

tion 
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slender knowledge of the present state of society, to convince 
any one that, without Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, no nation can be either great, populwus, rich, or hap- 
py: Agriculture, however, is the foundation upon which 
the other parts of national greatness rest ; without it, none 
of the others can have place. Indeed, in taking a survey of 
the different states of Europe, it may be assumed, as a prin- 
ciple, that the nation most distinguished for an extended and 
successful Agriculture, holds the highest place in the scale. 
The cause is obvious: In countries where grain and other 
vivres are plenty and cheap, the lower orders of the commu- 
nity marry early in life, and have numerous families; the 
population, and the number of hands necessary for carrying 
on arts, manufactures, and commerce, is by that means in- 
creased ; and as in every situation the price of labour bears an 
exact proportion to that of bread and other necessaries, it ne- 


| 
tion from every well-regulated government. It requires | 


ver fails to follow, that, in every country where these are a- 
bundant, the manufacturer is enabled to bring his commodities 
to market at an easy rate, and in that way to undersell the 
merchant or manufacturer of another country, where living is 
more expensive, and, of course, the price of labour higher. 
Britain, at this moment, furnishes a striking example in sup- 
port of this truth. Much of the preference given to British 
commodities in foreign countries is, no doubt, owing to the 
skill of our tradesmen, and the excellence of their workman- 
ship ; but, when to that is added, the cheapness of the ar- 
ticles, and their superiority over every other, the preference 
they meet with in all quarters of the world, will excite no 
surprize; andas that circumstance enables us to supply other 
nations with articles of much more value than what we need 
in return, the difference is received in money, which, by 
giving us a command of resources beyond what is possessed 
by any other power, enables us to hold the exalted rank 
we now do in the scale of nations. While our Agriculture 
continues to'flourish, this will be the case; an extension of 
it, under the fostering hand of Government, which has been 
already stretched out for that purpose, will increase our inde- 
pendence, 
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pendence, and make us at once formidable and respectable 
in the eyes of surrounding nations. To those who preside at 
the helm of state, the task is easy ; and to minds possest 
of benevolence, like theirs, the gratification is exquisite. To 
command armies, and direct the operations of war, requires 
no common degree of courage and firmness of mind: Even 
with these requisites, unforeseen events may derange the best 
concerted plans, overwhelm the best cause, and plunge a 
whole nation into thelowest abyss of misery. The mind, ca- 
pable of drawing the attention of a numerous people to their 
true interests, and of reconciling an increased industry with 
simplicity of manners, and correct morals, meets with a no- 
bler recompence. Conquest and success confer a. name that 
dazzles the world ; but it is inferior to that acquired by those 
who have turned their attention to instructing men in the 
arts of peace, of directing their pursuits, and endeavouring 
to increase their happiness. The name of an Alexander has, 
no doubt, inspired many a romantic mind; but that of any 
of the rural deities commands a more extensive, as well as a 
different suffrage. In the one we behold a conqueror, wad- 
ing through seas of blood, and sacrificing every thing to his 
ambition ; in the other, we contemplate the benevolent care 
of an affectionate parent, anxious to promote the happiness, 
and direct the future prospects of his family. 


Havine, in this hasty and imperfect manner, attempted a 
sketch of the origin and progress of Agriculture. together with 


the benefits that have resulted from it, we think it necessary to 


say something of the plan of the present work, and the motives 
by which those who take an interest inits success are actuated. 
The present state of British Agriculture, and the known 
eminence of many who practise it as a profession, are such as 
might justly draw upon the individuals who now address the 
public, the imputation of arrogance, were they to presume to 
improve the system by any superior knowledge or abilities 
of their own. They think it necessary, in the outset, to 
say, that it is not upon their own knowledge and experience 
they rely for carrying on the work, but upon the commu- 
nications 
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nications of respectable and intelligent farmers, who have 
made Agriculture their particular study ; and who, in plare of 
amusing the public with opinions, are able to bring forward 
facts, which, under the sanction of experience, can be imme- 
diately adopted in practice. A want of attention to this fun- 
damental principle has rendered the greatest part of what are 
termed regular treatises upon Agriculture useless. Many of 
these have been drawn up by individuals, who, from having 
resided during the whole, or the greatest part of their lives, 
in particular districts, have formed opinions, and imbibed 
prejudices, in many respects hostile to the cause they profess 
to promote. Such authors, in general, discover more anxiety 
for the fate of their own opinions, than for the advancement 
of knowledge , and, in place of selecting facts for the basis 
of their works, and, reasoning from these, their solicitude 
to form systems of their own, has led them to bend: facts 
to theories, and involve themselves in perplexity and error. 
In that way, society, in place of being benefited by their la- 
bours, is plagued and misled by their controversy ; and, in- 
stead of a true picture of the husbandry, either of a district 
ot the kingdom at large, we meet with little more than the 
opinions of the author, clogged with his prejudices, and a la- 
borious attempt to form a systenr suitable to these. 

To the genius of a féw respectable characters we are in- 
debted for a better system, founded upon experiment and at- 
téntive observation: a channel through which alone just ideas 
can be acquired, cithér upon this, or any other subject. Ac- 
cordingly, of late years, many of the: speculative opinions, 
with which we were formerly amused, have given way to the 
simple unerring truths taught by experience; and though 
much labour and investigation still remain, we have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that the path hitherto traced-is upon 
solid ground; and are enabled to look forward, with confi- 
dence, to a period, (perhaps not a distant one), when the sys- 
tem will be much more perfect, and our doubts less nume- 
rous,tpon many points of the first importaneete Agriculture: 
that, however, is to be accomplished, not by the propagation 
of fanciful opinions, but by details of successful practice, and 

in 
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in all cases having an example ready at hand to illustrate our 
precept. 


ave 
el It is well known, that, upon subjects purely speculative, 


where no experiments can be made, and of course no abso- 


ae lute certainty obtained, much diversity: of opinion is met 
ae with, which, from their nature, might be expected, and will 


y of for ever be the case. The person who reasons best upon 
ving such subjects, will, in the opinion of men of sense, be thought 
ives, to come nearest the truth, and his doctrine considered the 
bed standard, till some competitor appear, whose reasoning is 
ofess | MOTE persuasive. This has been the fate of all speculative 
xiety opinions since the earliest ages, and will continue to be so, 
ment | PO every subject that affords no certain data to direct the 
basis | Tesearch of enquirers. Converts, amongst-enlightened far- 
itude | Mets, are not to be gained by theories and opinions: before 
facts | We lay claim to their belief, the principles upon which our 
srror. | Wis founded ought to be explained in a satisfactory man- 
ir lae | B¢%, and-that, not by reasoning alone, but the evidence of 
1; ine facts. Upon the present subject, this is ita great’ measure 
istrict | #2 OUT power, as most of the important points connécted 
n the | With Agriculture admit of being illustrated by experiments. 
iala- | One fact, so established, is superior to a thousand-arguments.; 
and, instead of being liable to change, as all opinions unsup~ 

re in. [potted by facts must be,it serves as an unerring guide; and, 
of oh jnstead of an opinion, assumes the-name- ard importatice of” 
eideos ae principle. Were this system uniformly pursued, were men 
we only to relate facts, and communicate their discoveries in the 
shart language of truth and plain sense, to place them in the com- 
rtothe (mon stock, and allow time and experience to form a whole 
though from these parts ; agricultural science would soon assume a 
the sa- |More perfect form; authors would have no ill-founded opi- 
1» sipen {tons to retract or defend ; pride and error would be no long- 


cone | opposed to truth, and the progress towards perfection 
would be certain and uniform. 


the sys- 


ant, With this maxim before them, the promoters of the pre- 
are: Pot undertaking beg leave to assure the Public, that it shall 
agation . their study to encourage and promote, as far as possible, a 
ice, arid pirit of enquiry and experiment amongst agricultural men, 
in and 
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and to record faithfully the result of such information as may 
be communicated to them. Of these inquiries and experi- 
ments some idea may be formed from a perusal of the Que- 
ries published in the present number, to which they entreat 
the attention of all intelligent farmers, whose communications 
will de received with thankfulness, and have all due attention 
paid them. One thing it is necessary to notice: Many far- 
mers, from a diffidence of themselves, are withheld from com- 
municating their observations to the public, from an appre- 
hension, that their style and manner of writing are unfit for 
publication : In that way, many facts and observations, highly 
interesting to society, are either entirely lost, or but very par- 
tially known. To such we beg leave to say, that, provided 
facts, properly authenticated, and sound observations, are fur- 
nished, the style of the author will be considered as a matter 
of inferior consideration. For reasons that will appear obvi- 
ous, the present Number cannot be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen of the work ; the intention of publishing being known 
only to a few, and the short time that has elapsed, since it 
was first announced, having prevented several valuable pa- 
pers from being brought forward. It is however hoped, that 
enough has been said to explain the nature of the undertak- 
ing, and the intentions of those who promote it, and who have 
no other interest in its success than what arises from a wish 
to render it useful to the community, 
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Observations upon the additional Statistical Account of the Pa» 
rish of HouNAM, Roxburghshire. 


“ The whole body of persons in a country, whose abilities are applied to in- 
“ fruitful employments, are exactly the same as if they were not in being; their 
* negative existence is even a heavy burthen to the country, as every individual 
“ who oaly consumes, requires a productive individual whose labour must en- 
“ sure the existence of the former.” Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, 


T has been a principle aflumed by a great number of the 
Clergy, that /arge farms, or, in other words, that an accu- 
mulation of farms, in the hand of one perfon, is unfavourable 
to population ; and this, except in a few inftances, they have 
taken for granted, without offering a proof. In the 21{t volume 
of the Statiftical Account of Scotkand, p, toth, fome additional 
obfervations, by the Rev. Mr James Rutherford, are made to 
his former account of the parilh of Hounam ; and we feleé& 
the following paffages, p. 16. et feq. upon which we mean to 
make our remarks. 


“ The great and moft obvious caufe of the decreafe of the in- 
habitants, within the laft thirty or forty years, is owing to the 
(perhaps too genera!) practice of letting the lands in great farms, 
and to the mode of agriculture now almoft univerfally adopted, 
efpecially fince fheep and wool brought fa high a price, of lay- 
ing down the whole lands in grafs, The lands formerly, from 
40 to 100 years back, were parcelled out into four times, at leaft, 
the prefent’ number of farms: there was alf) much of thefe farms 
in tillage : and confequently a greater number of people could 
be maintained, and more hands would be neceflary for carrying 
op the labour of the lands. So late as the year 17,6, there were 
no fewer than feven tenants, with large families, on the lands of 
Hounam, now all rented by one tenant, who employs only one 
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fhepherd. There were alfo feveral {mall lairds: their lands aré@ 
loft in the large farms, their names extinguifhed, and their mans 
fions confounded in the duft. 

‘* Though this laft caufe operates moft ftrongly in depopulat- 
ing the parifhes where the monopoly of farms is frequent, yet it 
is by fome made a queftion, Whether it tends to depopulate the 
country at large in any great meafure? No doubt, the towns 
and villages will increafe as the country parifhes diminith ; and 
therefore, in this diftrift, the villages of Yetholm and Morbattle 
if have of late confiderably augmented in the number of inhabitants 
i and houfes ; yet it does not feem to be in the fame proportion as 

the country diftri€ts around them have diminifhed. In this pa- 
rifh, where the real rent is L. 2720, were the farms four times 
the prefent number, namely 56, or the lands divided into farms of 
L. 50 each, which would amount to much the fame number, at 
leaft 54, in this cafe there would be fifty-four or fifty fix tenants 
in the parith, inftead of fourteen, the prefent number ; and each 
of whom might have a large family of his own, and employ a 
fhepherd, who might alfo have a family; and the other inhabitants 
ayd cottagers might be the fame in number as at prefent. This, 
furely, would make a prodigious odds in favour of the population 
of the parifh, and afford alfo a fufficient extra number who would 
find it neceflary to withdraw to the towns and villages. Coun- 
try places, too, are more favourable than towns to the rearing of 
young children: here they are healthier, and thrive better.—Be- 
fides, hinds and thepherds, driven from their native abodes and 
manner of life, will be difheartened, and difcouraged from marty - 
i ing : it will be with difficulty they can afterwards find the means 
i} of fubfiftence. It is obfervable, that in England, which is far 
} more populous and richer than Scotland, the monoply of farms is 
little known. In many places of Scotland, particularly the dif- 
tri to which Hounam belongs, a fingle individual has not only 
united four or five farms into one, in one parifh, but has feveral 
farms united in this manner, in different parifhes. Thefe citcum- 
ftances taken together furely make it very evident, that the mo- 
nopoly of farms, and increafe of pafturage, is a great injury to 
i} the population of the country at large.” 


| The caufes above afligned for the decreafe of population, viz. 
it The practice of letting the land in great farms, ard the mode 
i of agriculture adopted, of laying down the whole lands into 
| grafs, are obvioufly diftin& and feparate, and have no connec- 
| tion with each other; for the land niay be let in fmall farms, 
ai and the grafs hufbandry recommended by Mr R. remain; or, it 
may be continued in tillage, and {till large farms be the preva- 
lent praQlice. It does not follow, that a large farmer fhould 

have a greater proportion of grafs than his fmaller neighbour: 

—No, this is regulated by inclination, by foil, and by the {tate 

of markets; and to the two laft every good farmer will pay 


particular attention, whatever may be the fize of his poffeffion. 
If 
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If the generality of the parith of Hounam can be more pro- 
fitably employed in raifing grafs, than under a fyftem of tillage, 
which we underftand to be the cafe, it may be concluded, with- 
out further demonftration, that the intereft of proprietors, the 
advantage of tenants, and the good of the ftate, are all con- 
cerned in keeping it under that mode of management} becaufe 
under no other can it make fuch returns'to the proprietor or 
tenant, or add fo much to the national capital. The only 
queftion remaining is, How this management is to be carried 
into effect at the leaft poflible expence, and with the greateft 
advantage to the public ? 

In every grafs farm, we mean farms where fheep are bred, 
practical men know well, that, to attain perfect management, 
it is neceflary to have different Airse/s, or flocks, fo as the old 
and young, the wedders and ewes, may each be fed upon the 
ground moft proper for their growth and conftitution. This 
of courfe requires that a theep farm fhould be of confiderable 
extent, otherwife the profit of the flock, inftead of paying the 
landlord an adequate rent, or fupporting the tenant in a fuit- 
able manner, would be confumed by the wages of numerous 
idle thepherds, for whom there would not be half employment. 

It has long been held as an axiom, that, to make manufac- 
tures flourifh, it is neceffary to fimplify labour as much as 
poflible, and by the aid of machinery to carry on work at the 
imalleft expence. This, if applied to agriculture, which {e- 
veral political writers have confidered as the firft of manufae- 
tures, it muft be admitted, that the fyftem of management 
which makes the greateft return at the leaft charge, is the 
one moft confiftent with the welfare of thof: engaged in that 
profeflion. We have already faid, that the theep hufbandry 
appears moft adapted tothe foil and climate of this parith ; and, 
from what is mentioned above, it follows, that, as this hufband- 
ry can only be carried on with advantage where the farms are 
of fufficient extent to provide for different hirfels or flocks; con- 
fequently, that {mall farms, under thefe circumftances, are acers 
tain lofs to the landlord, unprofitable to the tenant, and detri- 
mental to the public good, as they do not admit the fame juf- 
tice to be given to the feeding of theep, asthofe of agreater fize. 

This brings us to the point at iflue :—The proper fize of a 
fheep farm. It is evident the anfwer muft always be regu- 
lated by the nature of the foil, the kind of theep kept, the 
facility of raifing winter crops for the fupport of the -ftock, 
and by other material circumftances. One general anfwer, 
however, may be given, viz. That in no part of the fouth of 
Scotland, fince rents rofe to their prefent pitch, can a farm of 
2eol. rent be called too large. We fhould rather be inclined 
to think fuch a one too {mall . a ftock farm, more fo if any 
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one part of it is employed in raifing hay or winter crops for 
fupporting the fheep during inclement weather. The rent of 
Hounam is ftated to be 27001., which allows it to be divided 
into 13 or 14 farms, of fuch a fize as can be managed in a 
way that will at once prove beneficial to the individuals con- 
cerned, and to the community. 

In this place Mr Rutherford obje€ts s—By farms of this 
fize you decreafe the population of the country, which would 
be benefitted and increafed confiderably by dividirig ‘each of 
them into four. "This obje€tion does not touch upon the enqui- 
ry,—Whether thefe 56 farmers will pay as much rent to the 
proprietor ?—Whether they and their families will live in the 
like comfortable manner ?—and, Whether the national ftock will 
be equally benefitted, or the like quantity of food provided tothe 
public by their labours (which we look upon as of the firft im- 
portance)—as will be done by thofe of the other defcription ? 

Thefe points are paffed over, and the number of inhabitants 
upon the premifes is fuppofed to be the fole criterion by which 
the management is to be judged. 

Were this admitted as the ftandard, every improvement in 
machinery, for facilitating labour, would be cenfured and con- 
demned. The threfhing machine, for inftance, which is deferv- 
edly ranked amongft our moft ufeful improvements, ouglit 
to be deftroyed ; {pinning machines, faw mills, and numbet- 
lefs other contrivances to diminifh manual labour, would de- 
ferve to be confidered as ruinous and deftructive, upon the fup- 
pofition of their having a tendency to depopulate the country. 

There is certainly a mifchievous, as wellas aufeful population. 
We call ufeful,‘what is neceflary for carrying on the trade, la- 
bour, manufaClures, &c. of the country; but where more iri- 
habitants are to be found than thofe that can live, or, in other 
words, procure employment, we are certainly warranted to 
clafs them under the other defcription. An increafe of popu- 
lation, without an increafe of refources, muft always be con- 
fidered as hurtful. But as Mr R. withes to fritter down th: 
farms of his parifh, in order to increafe population, what would 
he think of dividing the cure ?—a meafure that would in all 
probability add feveral more families to the population. This 
idea, however ridiculous it may appear, is exactly in point 
with the reduétion of farms ; but, as we believe he is perfeét- 
ly able to difcharge the duties of his office without any affift- 
ants, we do not think the public good would be promoted by 
fuch an increafe. 

Mr R. feems ignorant of his fubje€&t, when he propofes to 
reduce the fheep farms to the fize of a sol. rent: Inftead of 
56 tenants, and 56 thepherds, all with large families, the pro- 
bability is, that there would be only 56 men, who would ne- 
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ceflarily be both tenants and. fhepherds, and a great part of 
them without any family. He feems alfo ignorant of the re- 
turn which a 50]. farm would make to the pofleffor, or what 
would be the. work upon it. Were the tenant upon fuch a 
farm, under the prefent rents, not to keep his theep himfelf, he 
would be a Gentleman at firft, having otherwife little or no- 
thing to do, and a Beggar afterwards, when his ftock was ex- 
haufted, which would foon happen. 

We now offer a few remarks upon the general caufes which 
affe&t population, or occafion an increafe at fome periods, with- 
out being followed. by an increafe of trade and manufactures. 

The number of people in any country, will, for the moit 
part, be regulated by the price of provilions; with this ex- 
ception, that if there is a great demand for labour, and wages 
rife in a proportional manner, population may progreflively in- 
creafe, fo long as the workman can fupport himfelf and family 
by his earnings. When labour falls in value, without being 
accompanied by an equal fall in the price of provilions, it is 
a fure fign of the decreafe of trade, in confequence of which 
a number of people are thrown out of employment. This 
occafions emigrations from one diltri to another, perhaps 
from one country to another; and thefe emigrants fettle in 
fuch places as can give them employment, and where the va- 
lue of labour is equal to what is required for the fubliftence of 
themfelves and families. 

If all the people born in a parifh, county, or kingdom, were 
obliged to refide in that pariih, county, or kingdom, where 
they drew their firft breath, it is evident the reafons above 
afligned, as influencing population, would not operate, and 
that an unneceflary or mifchievous increafe would, in many 
eafes, be the confequence. The furplus, which is conftantly 
thrown off from particular diftriéts, where labour is fcarce and 
wages low, for the fupply of other diftri&ts, wnere employment 
can be got with greater facility, or where the flourihing ttate 
of trade and manufactures have raifed the rate of wages, ef- 
fe€tually prevents {uch an increafe from taking place, and cor 
roborates what we have already mentioned, refpecting popu- 
lation being at all times. regulated by the cheapnefs of provi- 
fons, or, in other words, by the means pofleffed for procuring 
the neceflaries of life. 

The fcale of population may alfo, at certain times, be local- 
ly affe&ted by a caufe which is feldom attended to. Let us fup- 
pofe the whole lands in a parifh the property of one man, and 
that they are all out of leaie at one period. The great body of 
the people in country parithes being made up of farmers fer- 
vants, their number, under the above fuppofition, may be con- 
fiderably increafed by a total, or a partial change of tenants, 
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_ when the lands are re-let, without the leaft alteration in the 


fize of the farms. The generality of farmers, when they come 
mence bufinefs, prefer young men, or thofe lately married ; 
hence, for a number of years afterwards fuch a parifh will have 
an increafed population, and the fcale will not return to its 
ordinary level, before the families of thofe fervants are able 
to work, and remove to other parts, where their labour is 
wanted.. We know of feveral farms precifely under thefe cir- 
cumftances, and are acquainted with others, where the fcale of 
population has been reduced, at particular periods, without the 
leaft alteration having happened in the fize or management of 
the farm. In fhort, it is obvious that population may be aug- 
mented, or decreafed, without any of the caufes afligned by 
the generality of the clergy having operated. 

One thing may be alfo noticed, which has probably occafion- 
ed feveral of the clergy to think large farms unfriendly to po- 
pulation ; that is, the change which has generally taken place in 
the beft cultivated counties refpe€ting the number of cottagers. 
As all tenants are taken bound to fupport and leave the build 
ings in habitable condition, at the end of their leafes, and as the 
expence of repairs is now very great, it is found more eligible 
to keep up no more than are requifite for accommodating the 
ordinary farm-fervants. Hence mechanics, weavers, taylors, 
hedgers, ditchers, labourers who work at large, widow women, 
&c. are now removed to villages, and take employment where 
they can find it. This, of courfe, has contributed to leffen the 
number of people refident at farm-fteadings, efpecially at the 
jarge ones, where the clafles above defcribed, in former times, 
ufually refided, while at the fame time the population of the 
parith is in no refpeét decreafed. 

The population of Scotland, by the returnsin the Statiftical 
volumes, appears confiderably increafed ; and this increafe, as 
might be expetted, has chiefly taken place in the manufactur~ 
ing diftris, where the value of labour is high, and the de- 
mand for hands greateft. In the counties entirely dependent 
upon hufbandry, it is obvious population muft always remain 
nearly ftationary, unlefs fome great and general change take 
place in the fyftem of management, or in the ufual mode of 
conducting farm-labour. The introduction of two-horfe 
ploughs had: fomething of this effeét, though perhaps not fo 
much as was imagined; an increafe of luxury, by reducing the 
quantity of arable, and increaling that of pafture land, may ale 
fo locally affect the population of particular diftri€ts. The ree 
turns from the agricultural counties, however, fhew that there 
is NOt any material alteration in their population fince 1755, 
end in Roxburghthire it is increafed. 
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Upon the whole, it appears, that the intereft of the pro- 
prietor, the comfort and ufefulnefs of the tenant, and the 
good of the community, require that fheep farms fhould be of 
confiderable extent; and that if the fuggeftions of Mr R. 
were reduced to practice, the rent of the landlord, the con- 
dition of the tenant, and the advantage of the State, would be 
leffened and injured, while no benefit could poflibly follow ; 
unlefs the number of idle men and women, ufelefsly living up- 
on the premifes, and confuming the produce of the fields and 
the flocks, could be viewed as fuch. 

We have dwelt longer upon this fubje&t than was intended; 
but we truft that its importance, and the manner in which it 
has been difcuffed by a majority of the clergy, will be confi- 
dered as a fuflicient apology. N. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINEs 
On Manorial Claims. 


[ The following interesting essay, on the operation of Manorial 
Claims, bas been transmitted tous by a worthy friend in Eng, 
land, who is intimately acquainted with every branch of Ru- 
ral Economy, the prosperity of which he justly views as a 
most important national concern. To our Scotish readers, 
the subjects bere discussed will be almost new, consequently 
the perusal of this paper cannot fail to afford them much 
information. While we earnestly wish the removal of these 
grievances from our southern neighbours, we at the same time 
exultingly contemplate the constitution of this northern part 
of the Isle, which has happily ordered matters in a way more 
conducive to general advantage. | 


Ir is not the intention of the writer of thefe defultory hints, 
to enter much, if at all, into the Origin and Hiftory of Mano- 
rial Claims ; but to exprefs a few ideas, as they may arife, on 
the bearings and operation of fuch claims on the exiting ftate 
of fociety in this ifland; a {tate furely very different from that 
in which the origination of manors found it, in regard not on- 
ly to population, but to tenures and induftry. 

Thefe privileged claims or rights may be confidered in fe- 
veral points of view, viz. 1. The Game of the Manor og dif- 
tri. 2. Suit and Service to Freehold, and more particularly to 
Copyhold Courts. 3. Mill Sokes. 4. Waite, or Common lands. 
5- Minerals. 6. And la{tly, Courts Leet, and Courts Baron. 

1. The Game of a Manor, i. e. deer, hares, patridges, phea- 
fants, and moor game or groufe, &c. was, at a remote period, 
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confidered as the property of the Crown, but granted with the 
manor itfelf to an inferior lord, under the ancient foreft laws, 
and has been, for many centuries, a fertile fource of ftrife and 
difcord to the more fpirited inhabitants of this and other coun- 
tries. The regulations concerning this fubje& of legiflative wif- 
dom, might feem indeed to have been invented with no other 
view ; for though it were not probable that the lord of a ma- 
nor, fo granted, would have any difpute with his fuperior or 
granter, yet the opportunities of harraffing his inferiors, by ef- 
forts of petty tyranny, were fuch, as perpetually to embitter the 
minds, and indeed ultimately to debafe the character, of both 
the oppreffor and oppreffed. After a part of the lands within 
the manors had been alienated fo generally in fee-fimple, dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VII. and in fubfequent times, the pur- 
chafers of fuch lands, or their heirs, now become freeholders, 
very naturally conceiving themfelves interefted in the game, in 
proportion to their acquifitions of landed property, except in 
cafes of free warren; the difficulties of preferving the mono- 
poly of this objc& of diverfion and luxury, in the hands of the 
manorial lord:, were much increafed. Hence arofe the appa- 
rent neceffity of applying to the Legiflature for a new code of 
game laws, the partiality and injuftice of which are not more 
glaring than their abfurdity. 

This famous code is ably explained by that excellent com- 
mentator on the Laws of England, Sir Wm. Blackftone, in the 
following words, (Vol. IV. p. 408. 4th edit.) ** Another vio- 
“* jent alteration of the Engtiih conflitution confifted in the de- 
“* population of whole countries, for the purpofes of the King’s 
“ royal diverfion; and fubje@ting both them, and all the ancient 
“ forefts of the kingdom, to the unreafonable feveritiés of fo- 
“ reft laws imported from the continent, whereby the flaughter 
“ of a beaft was made almoft as penal as the death of a man. 
“ In the Saxon times, though no man was allowed to kill or 
“« chace the King’s deer, yet he might {lart any game, purfue and 
* kill it upon his own cftate. But the rigour of thefe new con- 
* {titutions vefted the foie property of all the game in England 
‘+ in the King alone; and no man was entitled to difturb any 
“ fowl of the air, or any bealt of the field, of fuch kind as were 
“ {pecially referved for the royal amuiement of the Sovereign, 
* without exprefs licence from the King. by grant of a chafe or 
“ free warren; and thofe franchifes were granted, as much with 
‘* a view to preferve the breed of animals, as to indulge the 
“ fubje&t From a fimilar principle to which, though the foreft 
« laws are now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obfo- 
“ lete, yet from this root has {fprung a baftard flip, known by the 
“ name of the Game Law, now arrived to, and wantoning in 
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“tits higheft vigour: both founded upon the fame unreafonable 
“€ notions of permanent property in wild creatures; and both 
“ productive of the fame tyranny to the commons; but with 
“ this difference, that the foreft laws eftablifhed only one mizh- 
* ty hunter throughout the land, the game laws have raifed a 
* little Nimrod in every manor. And in one refps& the ancient 
“ law was much lefs unreafonable than the modern: for the 
“« king’s grantee of a chace, or free warren, might kill game in 
“ every part of his franchife f but now, though a freeholder of 
* Jefs than 100] a year is forbidden to killa partridge upon his 
*€ own eftate, yet nobody elfe (not even the lord of the manor, 
* unlefs he hath a grant of free warren) can do it without 
“ committing a trefpafs, and fubje€ting himfelf to an ation.” 
The partiality and injuftice of this code is farther apparent, 
in the attempt of the lords of manors to preferve the mond- 
poly of the game in themfelves or their deputies, by limiting 
the right or qualification to kill it, to the owner of 1ool. per 
annum ; while a man, having any quantity of land lefs than the 
above partial and unjuft limitation, is prohibited from killing 
a hare or a partridge in his own field or garden. The abfurdi- 
ty of the game laws is obvious ; becaufe the very man whocannot 
kill a hare on his own field or garden, can prevent the one 
qualified by law, from killing it there, by a€tion of trefpafs and 
damages, and previous difcharge from his premifes. It is ne- 
ceffary here to call the attention of the reader to the abfolute 
impoflibility of rendering any law, authorifing a marauder to 
enter the property of another man, under pretence of killing 
game, compatible with the facred fecurity of property, fo im- 
perioufly demanding the attention of every Legillator? But, 
in addition to this, what ought to be the character of that law, 
which demands ten times as much to quality a man to kill a 
partridge, as it does to qualify ajurorto killa man? In fa&, 
fince all thefe laws, inftead of preferving the game for the right- 
‘ful owner, have been fabricated in the genuine fpirit of a 
grafping monopoly, the prefent property in the game is com- 
pletely vetted in the hands of the nocturnal poacher, who has, 
in molt manors, even the indi/puted poileilion : indeed it is a 
neceflary confequence of ali unjult laws, to create the very 

thing they are intended to prevent 
On the whole, thefe game laws form a grievance to the cul- 
tivator of the foil, not only becaufe he is generally debarred 
from auy part of a pleafure which the game on his farm might 
occafionally furniih, and to which he feems to have fo natural 
aright ; but becaufe his crops and fences are generally injur- 
ed by men, with their horfes and dogs, taking liberties utterly 
inconfiltent 
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confiflent with that fecurity of property which ought to be 
held inviolable in all civilized countries, 

All this injuftice and partiality, all this abfurdity and grie- 
vance, would be effectually banifhed, were the whole code of 
the game laws repealed,and a new lawenacted, founded on the 
prigciples of juftice and equity; whereby the absolute property 
of the game fhould be vefted, as of common right it ought to 
be, in the proprietor of the Jand jg can be killed on, whether © 
fuch land be a rood, or an acre, whether a garden, a field, ora 
wood. It will appear, from the above quotation from the learn- 
ed and laborious Blackftone, that this would be nothing more 
than a revival of the ancient Saxon or Britifh law, which for 
ages had thusoperated before the irruption of the Norman Con- 
querors; by whofe fatal fuccefs all the excellent and free infti- 
tutions of Anglo-Saxon policy were {wept away, and on the 
ruins of which thofetyrannous maxims of the feudal and militae 
ry fyftem, were firmly eftablifhed. A reafonable objection to 
this repeal can fearcely be ftarted ; and the writer of this effay 
well remembers it asthe decided opinion of that illuftrious peer, 
the late Marquis of Rockingham ; the fituation of whofe prin« 
cipal manfion, in the vicinity of populous towns, rendered all 
attention to the prefervation of the game from poachers almoft 
a joke, on the principles of the game laws, which, in addition 
to its obvious equity, might probably create a wifh in him for 
the reftoration of the more juft afd rational Saxon law. 

2. Suit and Service to freehold and copyhold courts, to be 
performed in kind, as was more generally the cafe formerly, 
were of two kinds, viz. Free or military, and other fervices,ap- 
pendant to the tenant in free-focage ; or, in other words, the 
holder or owner of lands in fee-fimple of inheritance, ancient- 
ly bokland, or bookland, g.d. Lands held by written charter 
or deed, now called Freehold. Thefe fervices being confider- 
ed as in fome degree honorary and certain, were commuted by 
an eafy payment, under various denominations, fuch as quit- 
rents, free farm rents, caftle guard-rents, &c. &c. which it is 
not in the power of the lord of the manor to encreafe. The 
other kind, viz. mean or bafe fervices appendant to the tenant 
in villian focage, or the holder or owner of lands, by copy of 
the court roll,at the will of the lord of the manor, and accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the fame, anciently called folkland, now 
copyheld. Thefe fervices confifted in cultivating the domain of 
the lord of the manor, and many other laborious operations, 
which being more important and fubftantial, were of greater 
value, and of courfe commuted, by payment of annual-rents of 
much greater amount, and by fines, certain and uncertain, to 
be paid by the vaffal or copyholder, who confequently is in a fi- 
tuation, 
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tuation at this day much inferior to that of the freeholder, 
whofe payments are {mall and certain. Thefe annual-rents, 
or payments, are in fome copyhold manors doubtfully impofed, 
and fines are levied at the end of a term of years, which in 
certain fituations are fo high as to render the fecurity of pro- 
perty, expended in improvement of various kinds, very dubious. 
Thefe fines have an indefinite profpeé& on any future value the 
eftate may poflibly arrive to, by improvements however exten- 
five or lucrative, to the great difcouragement of fuch improve- 
ments: in fhort, they are fuch as, with the fuit and fervice, &c. 
ufually exacted, leave the copyholder in circumftances little re- 
moved from the ftate of abfolute vaffalage. The heritors of 
Durham, and fome other parts of the country, are in fome fort 
of this defcription; where the lord of the manor feizes, for his 
own ufe, the beft horfe, bull, or cow, or other beaft, which he 
can find on the premifes at the demife of the holder. Under 
this difagreeable tenure are alfo levied fines on death or aliena- 
tion, of various kinds and degrees; all which, with the burden- 
fome forms of fome of the courts, the incidental expences of 
various kinds, and the extortions of the attorney ftewards, who 
are continually racking their brains to invent pretences for in- 
creafing their fees, &c.; together with the very galling idea 
and fenfe in the mind of the holder, of the debafing nature of 
this {pecies of dependence,—form a burden and grievance on 
the fubje€t, loudly calling for the interference of any Legifl- 
ture which has a fincere intention of ating on principles in- 
diffolubly connected with the public welfare. It were idle to 
infift on any objection to a general alienation by law, of alf 
rights or claims of this mature, by whiclt every body would be 
gainers and nobody lofers: for it is the duty of individuals to 
do this voluntarily, as much as in them lies: and if individuals 
refufe, it is the bounden duty of the Legiflature, on a general 
fcale, to do any thing, and every thing im its power, towards 
the removal of grievances which may and ought to be remov- 
ed, and to which nothing can be objeCted, but the pride and 
caprice of a few individuals ; juftice being no further concern- 
ed than in pecuniary compeniation. The Crown has lately fet 
a high example, by the fale of many, if not moft of its claims 
of this nature, at a fixed and moderate rate; an example which 
it is very defirable may be enforced on all inferior lords, who 
indeed themfelves,' it muft be prefamed in faét and law, held 
only of the Crown. A curious inftance of facerdotal felfith- 
nefs on this head occurs from Sir Thomas Smith’s (lecretary 
to Edward Vi.) Commonwealth, b. 3. c. 10. ; where he tells 
us that “ the holy fathers, monks, and friars had, in their con- 
“ feffions, and efpecially in their extreme and deadly ficknefs, 
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* convinced the laity, how dangerousa practice it was, for one 
*¢ Chriftian man to hold another in bondage: fo that temporal 
** men, by little and little, by reafon of that terror in their con- 
** fcience, were glad to manumit'all their villains. But the faid 
** holy fathers, with the abbots and priors, did not in like fort 
“ by theirs ; for they alfo had a fcruple in confcience to im- 
** poverith and defpoil the church fo much as to manumit fuch 
“as were bound to their churches, or to the manors which 
* the church had gotten, and fo kept their villains ftill.” Judge 
Blackftone farther obferves, on the fubject of copyholders, that 
their eftates, in ftri€tnefs, remain fubject to the fame condi- 
tions and forfeitures as before ; though in general the villain 
fervices are. ufually commuted for a {mall pecuniary quit-rent. 
3- Mill Sokes now claim attention, under which the owner 
of a mill clainis the right of compelling all the inhabitants of a 
manor to grind their corn at his own mill, to the entire exclu- 
fion of any competitor ; thereby poffefling a monopoly of that 
moft neceflary and Jucrative operation, the grinding of corn, at 
a price or multure in fome initances almoft arbitrary ; for ap- 
peals to courts of law are now, by one mean or other, fo ex- 
penfive, as {carcely to deferve the name of a remedy, even when 
fuccefsful. This foke has been feverely felt as a hardthip, by 
fome of the larger towns in particular, and involved the in- 
habitants in tedious and expenfive litigations with the proprie- 
tors of mills : in which it has not unfrequently appeared, that, 
by the increafe of population, and the negligence of the millers, 
the people have been left without flour for many days together, 
to the ferious inconvenience of their families, and under which 
inconvenience whole townthips have long-laboured without re- 
drefs. It is true, that thefe mills, like many other things which 
are now juftly confidered as abufes, had originally their ufe ; 
having been formerly erected by the lord of the manor, for the 
ufe of the inhabitants thereof; who being then in general his 
own tenants, may well be fuppofed to have been bound, and 

that equitably, to make ufe of no other mill than his own. 
But the cafe is at this time materially altered in populous 
towns and diftri€ts, where the lord of the manor, for a valua- 
ble confideration, having long fince alienated part or moft of 
the lands to a great number of freeholders, may juftly and 
reafonably be confidered as without any right to fuch a mono- 
poly over men who are no more his tenants, or of granting 
fuch a right to any other to whom he may convey his proper- 
ty inthe-mill. This claim, or right, if it can deferve {uch an 
appellation, bas long been and {till remains moft fertile in 
grievous impotitions, and almoft intolerable abufes, in many 
parts of the ifland; and, in refpe€t to which, the very nature 
and 
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thd Cconflitation of a free country muft, and ought to find a 
reinedy : For how can a conftitution be defined, that redrefles 
not the grievances of the people, nor protects its fubjeéts from 
the vexatious impofitions, unjuft extortions, and feudal tyran- 
any of a few individuals ? 

Many thoufands of pounds have been vainly fpent in law- 
fuits' on this very haraffing caufe. Inthe cafe of one very 
confiderable manufa€turing town in the county of York, the 
inhabitants appeared to have a near profpect of emancipation 
from thefe grinding shackles, as they had fucceeded in prove 
ing the infufficiency of the mill to grind the quantity requir- 
ed; when, by a ftratagem, (for ftratagems occur in law, asin 
war), the plaintiffs put them off the fcent, gained time, from 
the common procraitination of the law, to rebuild the mill, 
and entirely defeated thems The profperity of ‘the town al- 
luded to has been, however, materially aff-ted, in confequence 
‘of the above-mentioned confirmation of the claim of fake. 

4. Wastes, or Common Lands: Thefe will be found, on due 
refle€tion, fubjeéts worthy of all the attention that can be bee 
ftowed on them ; and involving objets of the firft importance 
to anation fituated like this, between an increafing population, 
on one hand, and an inadequate fupply of produce onthe other. 

In cafes of intended enciofures of the wafteor common lands, 
the lord of the manor ufually makes a clajm on them toa con- 
fiderable amount; which, being in fome degree undefined, gives 
rife to much altercation, difficulty, and difcouragement, in that 
important work; fo that the adjuftment of his claim frequent- 
ly raifes an obitacie which entirely defeats the plan of enclo- 
fure, fo beneficial to the puhlic, and leaves the whole in their 
‘old unproductive ftate. for it is well underftood, that the op- 
pofition in a committee of Parliament, which the lord of a ma- 
nor generally has the power of raifing, will be fo far prevalent, 
as to leave the commoners little chance of fucceeding againft 
him. This, added to the ufual practice of appointing one com- 
miflioner out of two or three, together with the Titbes, raife an 
almoft unfuperable bar to the enclofure, and confequentlyjim- 
provement, of a great proportion of the wafte lands in the if 
land, The tithes are worfe, if poffible; for the hatred of the 
‘commoners in general to that creeping abufe, is fo great and 
increafing, that, between their averfion to them, when taken 
in kind, and the facrifice of a fifth to a tenth part of the wafte 
to their exonerations, they are rendered, in many inftances, 
perfectly indifferent about any inclofure at all. 

The cafe of the watle lands in the manor of Hatfield, near 
Thorne, in Yorkthire, is a proof of the above obfervations 
where the commoners, after numerous ard heavy éxpences, in 
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fruitlefs endeavours to reconcile aJl jarring interefts to the dee 
fireable meafure of enclofing fome thoufands of very improve- 
able land, after having fo far fucceeded as to fecure the ufual 
majority of common-rights or claims,—after having waved their 
objetions to the payment of tithes in kind, in confequence of 
the tithe-holder’s refufal of any terms of commutation ; ftill 
the exhorbitant, and perpetually increafing demands, of the a- 
gent of the lady of the manor, entirely defeated the whole 
fcheme of this enclofure : which might have been the means of 
advantage and comfort to thoufands of families, not to men- 
tion its obvious public benefit. All thefe are given up to the 
avarice or caprice of an individual, and to the idea ftrongly in- 
culcated, of the unlimited manorial power to oppofe, with fuc- 
cefs in Parliament, any application for enclofure. Is this law ? 
or is it equity ? No: But it is a cuftom, and a cuftom which, 
being deftruétive of the common right, and threatening mife- 
ry and famine to the community, demands an immediate al- 
teration. Can any thing be more abfurd in law? Can any 
thing be more fubverfive of every principle of political econo- 
my, than the very exiftence of an undefined power in indivi- 
duals to prevent fuch plans of peculiar and obvious utility to 
the public, as enclofures of unproduétive land in times like 
thefe: when, from various caufes, the price of articles of the 
firft neceflity, the common produce of the country, is raifed 
fo high as to be almoft out of the reach of the lower clafles of 
the community, and almoft to portend the extinction of them 
and their helplefs offspring by thoufands, 

5- Minerals, {uch as Coal, Stone, &e. Some of the metals, 
as iron, lead, &c. are in many places claimed by the lord of the 
manor, and in nearly the whole of the wafte or common lands; 
fometimes to the great injury of the owners of enclofed lands, 
and frequently of the community at large, by preventing the 
opening of coallieries in convenient fituations, by the enterprize 
of individual freeholders. Under this claim, when the lord of 
the manor takes into his head to bore, or to make trials, by dig- 
ging, &c. in fearch of coal or other minerals, he can enter 
property, and do what he pleafes of that fort, in {pite of all op- 
pofition, even upon the moft favourite and valuable fpots, 
(houfe, garden, &c. excepted): and thefe frequently have been 
undermined and almoft ruined, while the owner is obliged to 
fubmit to it for a compenfation, which, though the difturber 
be liable to pay to the amount of the mifchief done, yet fuch 
compenfation is too often much beneath a full, fair, and equal 
remuneration for the damages. This claim forms another pro- 
minent feature of that ftern and tyrannous countenance, which, 
firft, by arms, and viclence, and rapine, in the days of chival- 
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ty; then by what was called law, and now by cuftom and fere 
vility, manorial power has been enabled to affume, to the ut- 
ter difmay and abafement of an humble, ufeful, and patient 
yeomanry 

6. Courts Leet, and Courts Baron,—to which all the male 
inhabitants of a manor, with fome exceptions in favour of the 
clergy, &c. are deemed liable to attend upon fummons, for 
the purpofe of paying rents or fines, performing fuit and fer- 
vice, homage, &c. inquiring into nuifances, &c. chufing juries, 
and for other matters pertaining to the manor, are {till regue 
larly called in fome freehold, and generally and frequently in 
copyhold hold manors, but at very diftant intervals, et pro for- 
ma, in other freehold manors. But they are now of fo little 
importance in themfelves, and have fo little power to do ei- 
ther good or harm, that it is not worth while at prefentto dwell 
on them, further than to fay, that their jurifdiction and pow- 
ers are fo completely abforbed, by the Quarter-Seffions and 
other courts of law, that their total extin¢tion would by no 
means be felt,as a lofs by any one, but the attorney-{teward, 
who generally contrives to make the holding of manorial courts 

roductive of fome emolument to himfelf. 

After due reflection on thefe fubjeéts, the reader will per- 
ceive, that many things in the manorial, or feudal fyitem, 
though, as parts of fuch a fy{tem, they may have had their uie 
in former times, are now, if not intolerable, yet very injurious 
‘abufes in many inftances, and in fome almoft deitructive of 
the common rights of the people. 

The power, almoft arbitrary, of the lords of manors to pre- 
vent Enclofures, the Tithes, with large quantities of land in 
mortmain; the Entails, links of the fame chain,—all tend to 
preferve the monopoly of the very foil from which we deriv; 
our being, in the hands of a very limited number of propric- 
tors; and thereby leave fo fmall a proportion of the lands in 
the ifland in a {tate poffible to be brought to market, though 
ever fo defireable to all parties, that the price of land, both in 
fee-fimple, and in rent, has advanced, and. is advancing fo 
rapidly, as to be almoft out of the reach of the moft laborious 
and patient induftry of the cultivator, and to banifh the moit 
diftant hope of encouragement, from the poilibility of becom- 
ing a freeholder in his tarn ; a hope fo eflential to be cherifh- 
ed in every free ftate, “ the cheap defence of nations ;” the 
hizh reward of merit and ufeful induftry, that indultry by 
which we all live and breathe. 

If the attention of the people were wifely turned to their 
own concerns, means might be found quietly to remove all a- 
bufes of whatever nature, to eftablith the facred rights of pro- 
perty, on her ancient, genuine, and liberal foundations; to 
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give ftability, ation, and effect,’ to the rights and duties of 
mankind: and; moreover, to fecure to all, peace, and fmiling 
plenty, inftead of war, famine and peftilence. Thefe bleffed 
objects might be attained at lefs expence than that of a fingle 
campaign, and I truft will foon engage the ferious attention of 
the Legiflature. 

Finally, it may plainly be demonftrated by reafoning, that 
the extin€tion or commutation, by fome means or other, of 
tithes, manors, and entails, is abfolutely neceflary in the pre- 
fent ftate of population and induftry; of which falutary object, 
a patriotic and independent Houfe of Commons will have no 
difficulty in the execution, whenever it hall, in its wifdom, fee 
it in the light of a proper, juft, and neceffary meafure. W. P. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letters from a Scots Farmer, who lately made a Tour through 
England, to his Friend in Edinburgh, 


LETTER IL . 


TE queftion, Whether travelling, or reading books, contri- 


butes moft to the information of mankind ?—has been often 
difcuffed, and plaufible arguments have been argued upon 
both fides. Whatever ought to be the refult of the queftion, 
it is obvious that very few perfons have an opportunity of en- 
joying the firft mode of inftruétion, while the other is within 
the reach of the greateft part of mankind. If, therefore, thofe 
who are f.voured with a pervfal of the book of life, were gene- 
rally to prefent the refult of their obfervations to the public, it 
would be of material advantage to other clafles, whofe means 
of information are neceffarily more limited. 

During my late journey through different parts of Scotland 
and England, a journal was kept, wherein was marked down 
every thing of importance which occurred in converfation, or 
came under our infpection. As you with to fee an abridge- 
ment of thefe remarks, I take the opportunity of a leifure day 
to prefent a fhort detail of our tour. You muft not expe that 
I am either to defcribe great men, or great houfes : No, thefe 
Jay out of the fphere of our obfervation. I will confine my- 
felf to a curfory defcription of the ftate of the country through 
which we paffed, with occafional remarks on fubjects connec- 
ted with its improvement. If this is in the {mallet manner 
gratifying to you, the time beftowed on this letter will be cons 
fidered as well employed. 

It is hardly neceflary to fay a fingle word concerning the vi- 
cinity of your city, or the flate of the country within twenty 


miles thereof, as you are intimately acquainted with every o 
© 
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of it; but I cannot help remarking, that I was particularly 
ftruck with the garden-like culture of Eaft Lothian; which 
fhews what may be accomplifhed by a fpirited and independ- 
ent tenantry. This diftri¢t has long been famous’ in the au- 
nals of Scotland for fuperiority in rural fcience, and the ap~ 
pearance of the country fufficiently proves that the prefent 
poffeffors are not behind their forefathers in profeffional know- 
ledge. It was here that fummerefallow was firft practifed 
north of the Tweed ; and, indeed, almoft all our modern im- 
provements were ufed by the cultivators of this favourite fpot 

before they were introduced into other parts of Scotland, i 
have at different times examined the hufbandry of England, 
and, with a few acceptions can fafely fay, that it is not fu- 
perior to that of this {mall but fertile diftri@. I with moft 
fincerely that the proprietors may continue to cherifh and en- 
courage fuch an active and ufeful clafs of men as the prefent 
poffeffors, by giving them fuitable leafes, upon fair and reafon- 
able terms ; and am inclined to think, that a great deal of its 
prefent flourifhing condition may be attributed to the liberal 
fyftem of conneétion hitherto preferved betwixt landlord and 
tenant; which has afforded to the one an extent of rent not 
exceeded in any part of Great Britian, while the other has 
not been deprefied, nor limited in the means for cultivating and 
improving the ground to almoft its utmoft extent. 

After pafling Dunglafs bridge, we entered the parith of 
Cockburn’s-path, in the county of Berwick, which is equally 
well cultivated with the conterminous country. That beau- 
tiful piece of architeCture, the Peafe bridge, next came under 
our examination, which will be a lafting monument to the me- 
mory of the celebrated Henderfon. The old tower of Dun- 
giafs ftands near the bridge; and here the Earl of Haddington 
and a number of the Eaft Lothian gentry, were blown up by 
gunpowder in the year 1640. The citcumftance is mentioned 
by feveral hiftorians, and I ftate it here, with a view to cor- 
rect an error in Pennant’s tour, which has remained hitherto 
undetected. This generally correct and well informed tourift, 
defcribes this melancholy bufinefs as taking place at Dunglafs 
upon Clyde ; which affords caufe to prefume that in fome cafes 
he did not colleét his materials upon the fpot, but took them 
from record, and that, in this inftance, he was led aftray by 
the fimiliarity of names. 

The higher grounds which we afcended after pafling the 
- Peafe bridge, can hardly be fuppofed fufceptible of any kind 

of improvement ; and, till we arrived at the Prefs-Inn, the coun- 
try within our view appeared a bleak and uncultivated watte. 


From the Prefs-Inn to Berwick the foil gradually turns better 5 
N. 1. VOLs C 
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and round the village of Ayton, undertheinfluence of a benign 
landlord, improvements are very far advanced. The gentle- 
men of Berwickfhire, to do them juftice, are a€tive and enter- 
prifing ; and their endeavours, I am informed, have been well 
feconded by a refpe&able and intelligent tenantry. 

Leaving Berwick, where there is a confiderable fifhing and 
corn trade, our roid thro’ the extenfive county of Northumber- 
land prefented few objets capable of affording enjoyment to 
an agriculturift. The foil in general contiguous to the great 
road is below mediocrity, and the ftate of cultivation difplays 
ftrong proofs that improvements are but re in their infancy, 
This 1s exemplified by the circumftance of almoft every ridge 
remaining in its original crooked ftate. ‘The ftraighting of 
ridges, though a hazardous and expenfive procefs, is almoft 
abfolutely neceffary to the carrying on of improvements. With- 
out it a field can hardly be either properly ploughed, harrowed, 
fown, or even reaped ; and where crooked ridges prevail, it isa 
fure fign that cultivation is defeftive. No doubt an alteration 
ought to be attempted with the greateft caution, and never but 
when the field is under fummer-fallow. By repeated crofs- 
plowings, gathering up all the hallow places, and frequent har 
rowings, the field may be completely levelled ; and if a fuffi- 
cient quantity of hot lime is thrown in with a dofe of manure, 
the new foil will at once be brought into action, and no lofs 
fuftained. 

Many parts of Northumberland are well cultivated, and the 
diftri€t of Glendale Ward perhaps to an equal extent with any 
part of the kingdom. ‘The coaft fide, or what is called Bam 
boroughfhire, has been long in a ftate of aration, and probably 
was the firft cultivated part of the country. About Alnwick, 
Felton bridge, &c. and upon Tyne-fide, there is likewife a con- 
fiderable portion of good land, though large tracts {till remain 
in an unproductive and unprofitable ftate. 

I was much furprifed to learn that one of the largeft eftates 
in the county was poffeffed without leafes, and that the cot- 
tages thereon were all taken out of the farmers hands. The 
firit pra€tice is fo cuftomary among our fouthern neighbours, 
that fome excufe may be allowed for it, though I am convinced 
it muft militate greatly againft the proprietor’s intereft but 
the other is fo novel, that | amat a lots to imagine what reafons 
influenced the noble proprietor to adopt it. Does not the great- 
eft part, if not the whole of thefe cottagers, receive their em- 
ployment from the farmer, confequently ought to be attached 
to him by every tie? Whereas, by feparating the houfes from 
the poffeffion of the ground, a different intereft is reared up, 
which may prove prejudicial to the malter, without adding to 
the comfort or advantage of the fervant. : 
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I have caufe to believe, that the withholding of leafes is 
ineant to increafe the political influence of the landlord ; who / 
thereby facrifices a part of his annual income, and injures the 
national capital, merely to promote a purpofe feldom benefi- 
cial to himfelf, and contrary ty the fpirit of the Britith contti- 
tution. It augments the number of votes in the harid of one 
man, and is juit the fame thing as if the proprietor was to 
poffefs the right of election, according to the extent of his 
eftate. After all, it often goes for nothing, as two or threes 
or a greater number of freeholders, by a conjuaction of inter- 
eft, may be a match for the greateft ; and coalitions of this 
natire have not been unfrequent in this very county. 

Newcastle is a throng, bufy place; much engaged in the 
coal trade, and, like all our old towns, built in a moft incon- 
venient and confufed manner. The coalleries in the neigh- 
bourhood afford employment to an immenfe number of peo« 
ple ; and if many fortunes are not gained in this line of bufi- 
nefs, yet great {ums of money are thereby circulated in the 
town and adjoiniag country. The town is almoft furrounded 
by wind machines for grinding flour, &c. ; and there is a large 
muir at the very gates, the divifion of which has always been 
oppofed by the independent burgefles. 

From Newcaftle to Durham, the road is exceedingly disa- 
greeable, as it is carried to a great height over Gates-Head fall 5 
whereas, by turning round by the lower ground, it might have 
been made incomparably eafier to the traveller without much 
increafing the diftance. Similar inftances of inattention prevail 
in many parts of the kingdom particularly where roads were 
earlieft made, and occafion a heavy lofs to the trade of the 
country. Many people think that a ftraight line-ntuft al- 
ways be the fhorteft road, which certainly is the cafe when 
the ground is level ; but in hilly and mountainous fituations, 
the reverfe is generally the fact. 

Durham is a mok irregular built city, but well ftocked with 
clergymen of all defcriptions, who poflefs a large fhare of terri- 
torial property in the neighbourhood. The bifhop is an amia- 
ble character, is very popular, from fome recent inftances of 
public f{pirit, and, 1 believe, well deferves the large ftock of 
worldly goods which has fallen to his thare. I have fometimes 
attempted to aftertain the ufe for which prebends and other 
dignitaries of the like kind were intended, but have conftantly 
failed in the attempt. To me it appears, that the grant of a 
prebendary means the grant of a comfortable penfion, without 
drawing it from Exchequer; and that religion is neither di- 
re€tly not indire€tly concerned in the tranfaétion. 

I noticed, with pleafure, to the northward of this place, fe- 
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veral large fields which were formerly in a ftate of common 
wafte, now divided and inclofed, and improvements going ra- 
pidly forward. Paring, and burning the fward, feemed to be the 
great mean ufed for bringing thefe fields into a ftate of cultiva- 
tion ; and I_am inclined to think, confidering the difficulty of 
reducing the turf, and the immenfe number of ants and grubs 
with which the foil is ftocked, that fuch a procefs is the moft 
effe€tual that can be devifed. Theorifts have often obje&ted 
to this radical cure, becaufe, fay they, it waftes the foil; but 
practical men generally laugh at their fears, from a thorough 
convidtion of the beneficial confequences attending the opera- 
tion in the firft inftance, which, under judicious manage- 
ment, feldom fails to procure at once fuch a ftock of manure, 
as to render the improvement folid and lafting. 

Around Darlington, particularly to the fouthward of the 
town, the foil is very fine ; and here I difcerned the firft proof 
of the climate being improved fince we left the vicinity of your 
metropolis. Every thing in the fields was hitherto far back in 
growth; the ear of the wheat was not feen, and the hedges 
had not, in a fingle inftance, thewn their blofiom ; but pafling 
this place, the wheat ears were difcovered burfting from the 
blade, and the hawthorn appeared in full flower. As we ad- 
vanced fouthward, 1 could not perceive any further alteration 
in the growth, either of hedges or grain, till we arrived withe 
in twenty miles of London. 

Darlington is a clean healthy town, and difcovers fome 
marks of trade and manufaGtures. A great number of the 
people called Quakers refide here; and, from their fober ap- 
pearance and regular demeanour, it is to be wifhed that more 
of our countrymen belonged’to that fet. They thew their 
faith by their works; and, however formal and {tiff their be- 
haviour, in fome refpeéts, may be viewed by f{trangers, their 
general conduct is fuch as fully to juftify me in ranking them 
as valuable members of the {tate. . 

‘The bifhopric of Durham is upon the whole a valuable dif- 
tri€t ; a great part of it is enclofed, and in a very produétive 
ftate. 1 was informed the inclofures were chiefly made about 
the time of the Reftoration, and, agreeable to the fafhion of 
the times, they are rather fmall, The trees in the hedge. rows 
though very ornamental to the country, are dangerous neigh- 
bours to the arable farmer, by preventing a free circulation of 
air; and the paftures, from their age, cannot be confideredas 
producing any thing like what the ground is capable of bearing, 
if it was renovated with frefh feeds. This muft always bethe 
cafe where the‘fubfoil is not dry, and ought to influence the 
pofieilors to break up fuch fields, which, after being properly 
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difciplined by the plough, might be fown down again with 
proper feeds, and a large additional quantity of grafs would 
be procured. 

A great number of Englifh landlords view the. breaking up 
of old paftures as a moft mifchievous bufinefs, and abfolutely 
believe their property would be ruined, was this meafure to be 
carried to any extent. Thefe apprehenfions mutt be produced 
by former inftances of mifmanagement in the breaking up of 
grafs lands; for it mwuft be confefled that too many farmers 
adopt an erroneous fy{tem in fuch cafes. The firft crop, which 
is ufually oats, will be good, if the land gets only common juf- 
tice in the operations of ploughing and harrowing; but the 
goodnefs thereof tempts the farmer to fow another-white crop, 
and here commences the evil; for all old grafs lands are dif- 
pofed to run foul, and the riches accumulated for a number of 
years, give a decided encouragement to the growth of couch 
and other weeds. The crops of grain therefore fall off, and 
the land gets into the wildeft and fouleft ftate. The fure way 
of preventing thefe evils, is to give a complete fummer-fallow 
the fecond year of ploughing, which will deftroy the turf and 
the ftore of weeds with which fuch fields generally abound, 
and will bring them into a proper ftate of cultivation for car- 
trying heavy crops.. Wherever this management has been a- 
dopted, I have never feen it fail ; and it is the only one which 
can render the breaking up of grafs lands advantageous to the 
tenant, and not detrimental to the proprietor. 

After leaving Darlington, we croffed the Tees, a few miles 
to the fouthward of that place, and entered the North Riding 
of York. We had fome eonverfation with an intelligent farm- 
er at Northallerton, the head town of the Riding, and were 
furprifed to learn that wheat was preferred after clover, in- 
ftead of oats, becaufe the latter is apt to make the ground run 
wild. Sowing wheat upon a clover ftubble, is a very ufual 
practice in many parts of the kingdom, and the crop is cer- 
taialy, in moft cafes, fuperior in value to oats, particularly in | 
England ; but to fuppofe that oats contributed more than 
wheat to render the land foul, was what excited my wonder ; 
for all land fown in {pring muft neceffarily be cleaner than if 
it lay in a harrowed ttate during the winter months. Befides, | 
oats are aclofe crop at the root, which wheat is not, and being 
good foragers, thrive well on cloverleas. Indeed, from com- 
parative trials, it has been afcertained, that, at the difference 
of one third in price, a crop of oats is equal in value to a crop 
of wheat, independent of the fuperior condition in which the ° 
land is left for facceeding crops. 

The land about Northallerton, and through the whole North 


Riding 
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Riding, till we arrived at York, is moftly of an excellent que- 
lity; and the fields, with fome exceptions, which happen every 
where, are in apparent good order. Perhaps too much of the 
land is in old grafs pafture, but ftill the quantity under the 
plough is confiderable. I fhould fuppofe that it is capable of 
yielding very heavy crops of all grains; but the want of leafes, 
and the reftri€tions impofed upon the tenantry, are obftacles 
to the exertions of the occupiers, which will always prevent 
agriculture from being carried on in a perfe€&t manner. Un- 
lefs a farmer has liberty to work the land he pofleffes agree- 
able to his inclination, it is impoffible that he can farm with 
advantage. When he is infecure in his poffeffion, and liable 
to be turned out by capricious fummary warning, he is of 
courfe deftitute of the great charm which every where fets in- 
duftry in motion, that is, the profpeét of reaping the fruits of 
the money expended in improvements: and when his powers 
of management are limited, he can only be confidered as a 
tool to another perfon, who prefcribes dire€tions for his go- 
vernment, which muft be implicitly obeyed, whether they are 
agreeable to his judgment or not. I fhould humbly eee 
that thefe things have greatly contributed to keep the practice 
of hufbandry, not only in this diftri€t, but over all England, 
much more in a ftationary pofition, than it would otherwife 
have been, had the farmer enjoyed the fame difcretion in the 
conduct of his bufinefs as is poffefled by merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. The latter clafles have made much greater pro- 
grefs to perfeétion than the cultivators of the ground, who 
may be defcribed as following, from one generation to another, 
the fame beaten path. 

The city of York occupies a greater extent of ground than 
many places of equal population. The river Oufe is naviga- 
ble here and even to the diftance of Ripon, in the Wett Rid. 
ing. I believe the city is a county of itfelf, and, together with 
what is called the Ainstey, unconnected with any of the three 
diftri&s into which Yorkthire is divided. 

There are no manufactures at York, at leafl we did not 
hear of any, which is rather furprifing, confidering their ex- 
tent in the weftern and fouthern parts of the fhire. Perhaps 
the ground in the neighbourhood is too good for manufactures 
thriving upon, as it is well known they are generally moft fue 
cefsful upon barren fpots. Shall I trace this to the bountiful 
dire€tion of Providence, which.uniformly influences the dif- 
pofitions of the people to fuch works as is moft conductive to 
general profpenty. Where the foil is good, and capable of 
producing fubfiltence in a plentiful manner, the inclinations 
ofthe great bulk of mankind are turned to rural affairs. Where 
it is inferior, and incapable of fupporting a number of inhabie 
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tants, they are led to carry on manufactures, and are thereby 
enabled to pnrchafe the neceflaries of life from the cultivators 
of the ground. The one is fed by the productions of the farm- 
er, while, on the other hand, the manufacturer prepares rai- 
ment, and many other things, for the comfort of thofe who 
toil and labour to provide the means of his exiftence. In this 
way both clafles contribute to promote the public good, with- 
out, after all, meaning any thing themfelves but to promote 
their own private intereft, 

I dare fay you will think the length of this letter fufficient 
for my firft epiftle; and as York is half way to London, and 
the place where travellers generally take a night’s repofe, I 
fhall, in conformity to their example, drop my pen, and give 
you a refpite till a future occafion. Lam, &c, 


ae a SOT 


er 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Sreppinc one day laft fummer into-your Parliament Houfe, 
and obferving a crowded auditory attending the pleadings, I 
anxioufly enquired concerning the bufine{s on hand, as it feem- 
ed to be of importance, from the great number of lawyers re- 
ciprocally employed. Finding it was a procefs about mifla- 
bouring a farm, I iftened with attention to the pleadings on 
both fides, but was much at a lofs to comprehend the nature 
of the obligations contained in the leafe; particularly where tle 
tenant was taken bound to keep the land in Tath and Duend 
or Querd, for the counfel did not read all one way. As lL 
could not underftand their meaning, it will be particularly o- 
bliging that you give this letter a place in your firft number, 
which I hope will induce fome of your friends, fkilled in the 
antiquities and ancient language of Scotland, to explain theim- 
port of thefe cabaliftical and anknown terms. [ ami yours, &c. 

No Antiquary. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


SPECULATIVE men have often amufed themfelves, by en- 
deavouring to afcertain what proportion of the produce of land 
fhould be given to the landlord in lieu of rent ; but thefe in- 
quiries being generally founded upon theoretical principles, 
the refult has feldom turned out agreeable to what practice 
would have diétated. While Mr Young thinks that one third 
is tco. much for rent, and that in moft cafes one fifth is fuf- 
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ficient, fome lan:'lords are not fatisfied unlefs they get'a full 
half of the produce, and, according to the greateft part of 
our modern leafes, little more than that proportion may be 
confidered as referved to the tenant for intereft of his capital 
ftock, tear and wear thereof, expence of working the ground, 
and the fupport of his family. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a difcuffion of this quef- 
tion at the prefent time, but to confine myfelf to a few curfo- 
ry remarks upon the dangerous confequences of increafing 
rents toomuch, or, in other words, taking every halfpenny from 
the tenant which can pofhbly be got. Perhaps nothing has 
contributed more to retard improvements, than the avaricious 
difpofition manifefted by many proprietors to increafe their 
rents, and to prevent the tenantry from acquiring fufficient ca- 
pital for working the ground in a perfect manner. It is entire- 
ly owing to the flutuating ftate of capital, that improvements 
in agriculture have not kept pace with the arts and manufac- 
tures of modern times ; though, at firft fight, one would have 
been inclined to think, that as hufbandry is abfolutely: necef- 
fary to the exiftence of mankind, the praétice thereof would 
have fooner advanced to perfeétion than any other art. Daily 
experience, however, may convince the moft fuperficial obfer- 
ver, that thisis not the cafe ; nor will it-be otherwife, till the 
cultivators poflefs a greater power over the foil they occupy, 
and are provided with fufficient means for undertaking all the 
different operations which belong to their complicated bufinefs. 

It muft be confeffed, that for fifty or fixty years paft, thefe 
circumftances have lefs applied to the low country of Scot- 
land, than to any other part of Britain ; and that a liberal fyf- 
tem of conneétion has generally been maintained betwixt pro- 
prietors and tenants, the falutary effects of which are difcerni- 
ble to the dulleft capacity. It is from an apprehenfion that a 
change is gradually taking place in the nature of this connec- 
tion, which muft neceffarily be detrimental to the public good, 
that thefe animadverfions are offered. A firm conviétion of 
the unavoidable dangers which muft follow the wrefting of 
capital from the tenantry, either by an exorbitant rife of rents, 
or by impofing arbitrary reftrictions upon their management, 
which indireétly accomplithes the fame end, folely influences 
us, upon this occafton, to ftate the confequences. * 

From tradition we are informed, that, after the acceflion of 
James I. to the throne of England, the profperity of Scotland 
fuddenly declined; which was in great meafure owing to the 
increafed luxury of the landed intereft requiring an augmen- 
tation of rents. At the conclufion of the laft century, almoft 
the whole capital employed in the cultivation of the foil was 
drawn from the tenantry, who were thereby reduced to the 
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greateft poverty. Fletcher of Salton, who wrote at that pe- 
riod, defcribes them as funk into the moft abject degree of 
wretchednefs, and Lord Kaimes declares, that, before the Uni- 
on, they were fo benumbed with oppreffion, that the moft able in- 
ftru€tor in hufbandry would have made no impreffion. It is 
well known, that, betwixt the beginning of this century, and 
the year 1750, landlords found agreatdifficultyin procuring te- 
nants who could ftock their farms, and fecure them in pay- 
‘ment of any rent at all; and that when they found one of this 
defcription, he got any length of leafe he pleafed. Thefe long 
Jeafes, which at that time were univerfally granted, gave a {pur 
to the activity of the tenantry, and, together with the growin z 
profperity of the country, enabled tenants to recover and in- 
creafe their capitals. If thefe capitals are again wrefted from 
them, it does not require the {pirit of prophecy to predi& that 
fimilar confequences muft again take place, and that the king- 
dom, from a flourifhing condition, will return to that ftate of 
wretchednefsand mifery in which it was before the Union. 

We have a ftriking inftance of what neceflarily accompa- 
nies a depreffed hufbandry, in the prefent low conditign of 
Spain. The profperity of any country does not depend fo 
much upon the quantity of gold and filver it contains, as it 
does on its internal induftry, and the diffufion of capital for 
carrying it on among all ranks of the ftate. Whenever, there- 
fore, the capital of the huibandman is diflipated, the chain is 
broken, and, as in France before the Revolution, a luxurious 
landed intereft, rich merchants, and monied men, opulent con- 
tractors, and farmers-general, may be found, while the face 
of the country lies uncultivated for want of capital, and the 
mafs of the people are reduced to the moft abject condition. 

Whether matters are in a train for bringing about fuch a 
change in the ftate of this country, we prefume not to fay ; 
but it is certainly true, that the great increafe of rents and 
public burdens,.and the augmented charge for every article of 
labour, mutt neceffarily injure the tenant’s capital, unlefs 
prices of every kind of produce rife in an equal proportion. 
‘fhat this, for an average of years, has not been the cafe, we 
believe will not be difputed; and that farmers have been able 
to go on, muft be attributed to the fuperior fkill generally dif- 
played in the management of rural affairs, and to the capital 
formerly accumulated, when rents, taxes, and labour, were 
comparatively lefs. 

Under the prefent exhorbitant rents, the greateft part of te- 
nants live in a conttant dread of a fallin the value of produce, 
which, in a few years, would ftrip them of their capital, and 
reduce themfelves and families to beggary. Nor can they va 
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the fmalleft affurance this will not be the cafe ; for the rife 
upon produce is occafioned by the fall upon the value of mo 
ney, the encreafe of trade, the profperity of manufactures, and 
the wealth of Afia, which is continually flowing into this 
country. But reverfe thefe circumftances.—Suppofe trade 
and manufa€tures checked, and Britain ftripped of her foreign 
pofleffions ; corn would then rapidly fall in value till it came 
toa level with the prices of other countries. Thefe things 
would, no doubt, foon find their level ; in the mean time, the 
leafeholder might lofe his capital, and be reduced from a ftate 
of affluence to poverty and wretchednefs. 

Tt may be faid, Why does the farmer offer more rent than 
he is able to pay ? We fhall anfwer this queftion by putting 
another,—Why do proprietors, in general, take fuch methods 
of letting their lands ?—This is a moft important fubje&, and 
to enter upon it now, would probably engrofs more room than 
you could conveniently {pare in one number. We thall there- 
fore referve it, together with remarks upon fome modern at- 
tempts to narrow the power of the farmer in the management 
of the ground, and to impofe reftri€tions upon him not forms 
erly confidered as neceflary, for a future letter. In the mean 
time, with beft wifhes for the fuccefs of your Magazine, I ree 
main, yours, &c. ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
ae 
J~ On Subsetting of Land. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I peRnusED your Profpeétus with a great deal of pleafure, 
and rejoice that the nineteenth century is to be introduced 
with fuch an ufeful publication. I truft it is an evidence of 
the progrefs of knowledge, which is faft {preading amongft all 
ranks, and hope that you will experience a liberal fupport 
from the cultivators of the foil, both in this and the fifter 
kingdom. 

Amongft the benefits which our profeflion will receive from 
2 work exclufively devoted to their information and inftruc- 
tion, is the opportunity it affords of difcufling every fubje& 
connected with rural economy. In Newfpapers, and Maga- 
zines of a mifcellaneous nature, thefe fubjects were formerly 
overlooked, a$ people thought it unneceilary to conyey their 
remarks through {uch precarious and neglected channels. 
Your publication, however, prefents a fure road to attention ; 
a circumftance of particular importance to thofe whofe intereft 
is affected by the fubjeéts difcuiled. " 

Under this impreflion, J beg lgave to tranfmit you fom 
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ebfervations, upon a queftion which I confider as materially 
conneéted with the profperity of agriculture in this and every 
other country : Namely,— Whether tenants ought to be allow- 
ed liberty of fubfetting their farms, where they ‘have not a- 
greed to denude themfelves of that liberty? That they have 
not fuch a right by common law, is a doétrine lately advanced, 
and I believe partially confirmed by a few decifions of our fu- 
preme court ; but, taking the matter in the abftraat, thefe de- 
cifions, unfupported as they are by Statute law, cannot have 
further weight againft the right, than merely what ought to be 
attached to the colleéted voice 6f an equal number of indivi- 
duals of the fame knowledge and information. 

In the agricultural furvey of an eaftern county, highly cele- 
brated for fuperiority in rural fcience, the learned and refpect- 
able perfonage employed to draw up the work, fays, (p. 128 of 
the quarto edition), “ it is new an underftood principle at 
common law, that, unlefs the tenant fhall ftipulate this power, 
and that there fhall be a fpecial covenant to that effect in the 
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power ;” and he afterwards adds, that ‘‘ the principles upon 
which this rule has been eftablithed, feem to me to be ground- 
ed upon good fenfe and found policy.” 

By the word now, in the firft part of the quotation, it appears 
but this rule has been but lately eftablifhed, and that the law 
of Scotland was formerly interpreted in a different manner. 
But by whom has this-alteration been introduced ? Was it e- 
nacted by the three eftates in Parliament aflembled ? No: but 
by the will of perfons who are themfelves proprietors of land, 
and who probably have imbibed old feudal prejudices, which 
prevent them from obferving that fuch a rule (for we will not 
call it a law), contributes to fink the fpirit of the tenantry, and 
to ftop the progrefs of agricultural improvements. 

Mr Erfkine, in his Inftitutes of the law of Scotland, feems 
to entertain a different opinion upon this point ; and it is fur- 
prifing that the jurifdi€tion-a€&, which abolifhed the old feudal 
tule, that a vaffal could not be received on an eftate without 
the confent of the fuperior, did notalfo abolifh the feudal claufes 
in leafes, prohibiting a fubfet of land, or, in other words, do 
away the power retained by proprietors, to prevent any perfon 
from poffeffing land, whether they had their permiflion or not; 
which is exactly fimilar to the feudal rule, that a vaflal could 
not be received without the confent of the fuperior. In this 
refpe&t the Ruilian boor is fuperior to the Britith farmer ; for, 
according fo the ingenious Mr Tooke, it is perfelly indifferent 
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leafe, he can neither affign nor fubfet; or, in other words, if | 
the leafe thall be filent upon this point, the tenant has no fuch | 
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the boor procures his livelihood, fo he do but regularly pay his 
obrok, or rent; and that under this ‘adjuftment the latter is in 
fome fort his own mafter, being free to difpofe of his activity, 
as well as of the fhare of the foil committed to him. Were 
tenants in this country allowed in like manner to alienate their 
property, and to change their fituation, they would certainly 
poffefs no more right than is already enjoyed by the reft of 
the community. 

But what injury would the landed intereft fuftain from the 
exercife of fuch a right? Would the rent be lefs fecured, or 
the preftations of the leafe more imperfeétly implemented, 
when the tenant alienated and difpofed his leafe in favours of 
another? An unprejudiced perfon would rather be led to think 
that additional obligations would create additional fecurity for 
the faithful difcharge of the burthens originally contracted, 
as that any injury would be fuftained by the alienation of the 
leafe, and the change of the tenant. 

We come now to the remark,—that the witholding a right 
to fubfet is founded on good fenfe and found policy ;—and we 
may enquire, where the fenfe or the policy of the refufal is to 
be found. In no refpeét can the landlord’s intereft be injured 5 
on the contrary, as already faid, it is additionally protected, by 
two cr more perfons being concerned in the tranfa€tion. The 
refufal, therefore, is rather an inftance of a lack, than a proof 
of fenfe ; and as for the policy of witholding the right, it is e- 
qually undifcoverable. It is obvious that the majority of fub- 
iets would proceed from the inability of the original tenant to 
keep his poffleflion, or from a defire to change his fituation in 
life. In the firft cafe, the farm cannot be properly cultivated, 
and in the other, the tenant may leave the premifles under the 
management of a fervant, againit which practice no law has as 
yet been eftablifhed. In both cafes the property may be de 
teriorated, and at any rate it will not be improved ; whereas if 
a fubfet had been allowed, a fuperior tenant might have been 
procured, whofe capital was fufficient for the undertaking, and 
whofe inclinations led him to follow after rural affairs. Again, 
in the firft cafe, a perfon is obliged to continue in poffeflion 
till his affairs are totally embarrafled ; and, in the other, he muft 
abide like a fixture upon the premifes, or commit his affairs to 
the direction of others. Let thefe things be duly confidered, 
and the impolicy of withholding the right contended for will 
be clearly difcernible. 

Under every view of the matter, the landlord cannot be in- 
jured by the exercife of this right. It may be faid he is entit- 
jed to chufe his tenant, and that by fubfetting he may get a 
difagreeable perfon upon his eflate. ‘Lhefe objections have 
little 
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little weight ; for whoever is the tenant in poffeffion, the origi- 
nal leffee is bound for the faithful obfervance of all the prefta- 
tious; and if thefe are performed, the landlord can have but 
{mall concern with the occupant. Befides, even under the 
ftrifteft prohibition, the choice of a tenang is not in a land- 
lord’s power, while the leafe goes to heirs-general, and it may 
run through as many hands this way, as if it were permitted 
to pafs to affigns. Even the difpofition of the original tenant 
may change during the courfe of a tack, and a greater altera- 
tion of conduc may be experienced, than what would have pro- 
ceeded from the introduction of a third perfon. 

In a word, we confider it as found and equitable doctrine, 
that, if a p. rfon has not renounced a right to fubfet, he is, ac- 
cording to the principles of juftice, upon which law is certdin- 
ly founded, entitled to the exercife of that right. If,on the 

‘contrary, he has fpecifically bound himfelf not to exercife it, 
he of courfe is not entitled. to complain, as he has made a law 
for himfelf ; but upon the general queftion, Whether it would 
be found policy to allow’every tenant to alienate his leafe, in 


the fame manner as is done with every other {pecies of proper. - 


ty ?’——we are clear, that fuch a liberty would not prove preju- 
dicial to the landed intereft, while the public good -would be 
_greately benefited, and improvements forwarded with increafed 
rapidity. Iam, yours, &c. 

A Friend to Improvements. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE ,FARMER’S MAGAZINE. , 


- 


Annual Charge attending a Plough and two Horses. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ExpeRIMENTAL Agriculture being an objegt of importance, 


I am glad to notice that you prapofe to pay it confiderable at- 
tention. Having fome reafons to believe that the expence at- 
tending experiments is feldom jultly afcertained, I beg leave to 
fend you a ftatement of the annual charge of a plough and 
two horfes, which may ferve a double purpofe. At will thew 
the immenfe increafe which has taken place in the price of |a- 
bour, and affift, thofe who may tranfmit you the refult of ex- 
periments, how to calculate the expence. 


J Annual 





- 





45 Annnal Charge attending a Pleugh and two Horses. 


Annual Charge attending a Plough and two Horses. 


Servant’s wages and maintenance - «= L.2r 0 0 
Corn for 2 horfes, from the 1ft of O&ober to the 
middle.of June, 3 firlots per week, which, with 
odd feeds, may be taken at 30 bolls, at 16s. e 
boll - 24 00 
200 ftones of ha, to be ce eaten when the horfess are 
taken from green food, and betwixt yokings 
during feed time, at 7d. - 51 
1 & 1-half acre of clover and tares for fammer food g 
Smith and wright work = - - - 5 
Saddlery work - - - - I 
Intereft on capital ftock at 5 percent.* - 
12% per cent on L. 70 perithable oe for tear 
and wear . : - 8 15 0 


Annual charge L.80 12 6 


Now let us endeavour to afcertain from the above, what is 
the charge per acre to the farmer for ploughing and harrow- 
ing his land. 

It will readily be granted, that 42 Scots acres per plough is 
as great a quantity as can be properly managed in ordinary 
cafes. _If this extent is arranged agreeable to the common fix 
courfe fhift, there will be 7 acres in fummer fallow, 7 in wheat, 
7 in beans, 7 in barley, 7 in clover, and 7 in oats; and the num- 
ber of ploughings and hatrowings during the courfe will be, 


1. Fallow, 


* The capital ftock, fo far as refpets ploughing, may be reck- 

ened as follows: 
2horfes - “ . 
Plough, brake, and batows - 
Long and clofe carts, with wheels and iron i 15 0 
Barrows, grapes, forks, &c. © 15 
Saddlery - 4. .° 
Servants wages . 21 0 
Horfe corn 24 0 
Hay ° 








piwdOorT"™ * 
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1. Fallow, 6 ploughings, 3 harrowings. 
2. Wheat, 2 ditto. 

3- Beans, 2 ditto, 3 ditto, 

4- Barley, 2 ditto, 4 ditto. 

5. Clover, 

6. Oats, 1 ditto, 3 ditto. 


ee _— 


II 15 

Multiplying the above numbers by 35, the quantity of acres 
actually under tillage, and dividing the amount by 5, the num- 
ber of breaks, the refult will be, that two horfes, during the 
year, plough 77 acres once over, and give 105 double times of 
harrowing to one acre of ground. As their expence for that 

time is 8ol. 12s. 6d., it may be clafled as under: 
77 acres once ploughed, at 18s. 3d. L.70 4 3 
105 harrowings, at 23. - . 10 10 0 


— ee 


L.80 14 3 

It will no doubt be attended to, that all the other operations 
performed by the man and the two horfes, when not engaged 
in ploughing or harrowing, are included in thefe charges; but 
as they are paid from the produce of the above quantity of land, 
and as thefe incidenta} operations are, in fact, work required 
upon the premifes, it is deemed unneceflary to ftate them fe- 
patately, as this would not leffen the fum total of the labour- 
account. It therefore appears, that 35 acres of land, in a pro- 
ductive ftate, and under a fix courfe thift, are laboured by the 
farmer at the expence of 8ol. 12s, 6d., or 2l. 6s. per acre, in» 
dependent of feed corn, grafs feeds, harveft work, threfhing, 
marketing, incidental expences, and the fupport of the family. 

In debiting a particular field for farm-labour, 1 know of no 
better method, than firft to afcertain the ordinary outlays, then 
to reckon up the number of ploughings and harrowings given 
to each field, and, after finding how much that amounts to per 
acre, to proportion the expence accordingly. If thefs rules are 
adhered to, the expence and profit of the farmer’s operations 
may be as minutely afcertained as the concerns of the mer 
chant and manufacturer. 

I need fcarcely add, that every article in the annual expence 
of a plough and 2 horfes, is very moderately charged, being at 
leaft one third below what they will amount to this year: For 
inftance, the fervant’s wages and maintenance will be 3ol., 
and the value of corn given to the horfes, in all probability three 
fifths more than the fam charged. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
December 6. 1799+ A Raral Economist. 
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48 Observations spon Summer-Fallow. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, ; 
The neceffity of Summer-Fallow, upon all clay foils, is well defcribed in the A- 
gricultural Survey of Yorkthire ; and I beg leave to tranfmit you a few re- 
marks made on that fection of the Report, by a landed Proprietor of that 
diftri&, which you have leave to publifh in your Magazine. Iam, &c. N. 
Way does the farmer fallow more than the gardener? The 
firft has worfe foils to contend with than the latter, and he has 
always lefs force in proportion to his farm, than the gardener 
has to cultivate his garden : the latter can alfo generally com- 
mand more manure ; for he either is a market-gardener, near 
a great town ; or a gentleman’s gardener, having the care of 
his mafter’s garden ; he can alfo command a greater occafional 
force. 1 do not think it proper to include, in this queftion, 
{mall gardens, belonging to farmers and {maller proprietors, 
for the {mall fize of fuch gardens isin favour of my argument. 
Could farmers command, at a reafonable rate, a force as fu- 
perior to the cultivation of their-farms, as the gardener can in 
proportion to his garden, what numbers of fervants and their 
families would they not maintain ? and, ftri€tly fpeaking, the 
whole country would be cultivated like a garden. But here, 
commerce, or more properly manufacture, interferes ; and, by 
offering high wages, renders this cultivation impoflible toeffe&, 
without a great advance in the price of the farm-produce. 
Here again commerce and manufacture itep in, and fay, this 
muft not be ; we muft be unfettered ourfelves, but it is for our 
benefit, ergo, for the benefit of the country, that the farmer 
fhould be fhackled ; and the farmer, thus inclofed on all fides 
in a circle, is obliged to fallow his ground, becaufe he cannot, 
by a great force, eradicate his weeds, and clean his ground, in 
a given time, as fhort as that required to render fallows unne- 
ceffary. To this may be added the want of manure; and e- 
ven what takes place with the beft farmers, and who have the 
molt force, untoward feafons, fuch as the laft, which ona 
farm, by preventing and poftponing the work, ultimately dimi- 
nifhes the force. ‘This very idle idea of not fallowing farms, 
has been taken from obfervations inaccurately made on the cul- 
tivation of gardens, without attending to the above circumftan- 
ces; and that almoft every crop in a garden is drilled, or plant- 
ed in lines, with fafficient {pace to admit fometimes the plough 
or horfe-hoe, but always the hand- hoe. Obferve, fay the e- 
nemies of fallowing, how you act againft your intereft; why, 
they never fallow in a garden: but more injury has been done 
by not fallowing, than any advantage which has been gained 
by continued cropping. Virgil, in his Georgics, commands 
worn out lands to be fallowed for two years; and I have known 
land in this condition moderately manured, when made com- 
pletely clean by a double fallow, make every farmer or labour- 
er, who faw it, a convert to that mode of management. 










































































































On the Great Utility of Tares. 49 






TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I beg leave, through the channel of your publication, to fug- 
geft the moft productive method of fowing Tares, when in- 
tended for feed; which is, to mix them amongift beans when 
drilled, at the rate of one firlot of tares to one boll of beans. 
From trials made, it is afcertained that the quality of the tares 
is valtly improved by being blended with beans, as, by cling- 
ing to the latter, they are kept from the ground, and enjoy 
the full benefit of the fun, for ripening them in a_ perfect 
manner. ‘Chey are in this way much eafier harvefted than 
when fown by themfelves. ‘They anfwer, at the fame time, 
for bands to tie the principal crops and the produce may, on 
an average of feafons, be confidered as at leaft double. As 
a confiderable quantity of tares are annually imported into 
this country from England for feed, I am confident, if they 
were fown in the way now recommended, that we could 
not only render this importation unneceffary, but alfo be able 
to fupply other diftriéts where they might be wanted. 

It will be obvious, that when tares are intended for green 
food, there is no neceflity for mixing them with beans. When 
fuch is the purpofe, they require to be fown tolerably thick, 
fo as the furface may be early covered; and if the ground is 
good, and recently dunged, an acre of themwill afford as much 
teep for horfes and cows, as can be gained from a full clover 
crop ; at leaft I found them laft feafon fully as beneficial. 

One material obje& procured by fowing tares, is, that the 
farmer is never at a lofs for a fufficient flock of green food, be 
the feafon almoft what it will. ‘They alfo come in with great 
advantage betwixt the firft and fecond cuttings of clover; or 
when the latter fails, as was generally the cafe laft feafon. In- 
deed, thofe farmers who are unprovided with tares, were at a 
great lofs for meat to their horfes, after the middle of Auguft ; 
and many had to refort to their hay ftacks, which is one of the 
caufes why that article is fo fearce. To attain the full benefit 
of this fpecies of green food, the fowings ought to be at dif- 
ferent times, beginning the firft as early as poflible, fo as pro- 
greflive cuttings may be got, without allowing them to ftand 
till over ripe, when horfes are not fondof them. In England, 
they have a cuftom of fowing Winter tares; but I am appre- 
henfive our climate will not admit of this pra€tice; at leaft, 
from fome trials which have been made, expeétations were 
difappointed. At any rate, Summer tares may be got for food 
from the middle of July till the middle of November, and, 
in favourable feafons, eyea later.—I am, &c. 4 Farmer. 
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Neceffity of having Green Food upon a Farm, €¢. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In this country, we are confeffedly behind our fouthern 
neighbours in the rearing of live ftock; and I am apprehen- 
five our practice will not be improved, till greater attention 
is beftowed upon the raifing of green food, for fupporting 
them during the Winter months. As matters are now car- 
_ ried on, the greateft gart of our cattle and fheep are ftarved 
during one half of the year; and, at that time, they necef- 
farily lofe the flefh which they had previoufly gathered, and, 
of courfe, at next grafs feafon, are fo weak and emaciated,. 
that a confiderable time elapfes before they are reftored to 
their former condition. * 


Under thefe circumftances, it will not excite furprife, that 
our breeding farms (at leaft where cattle are the chief ftock) 
are only capable of paying a very trifling rent, which would 
not be the cafe, were fuitable induftry ufed to procure Winter 
food. In the low parts of Scotland, it is well known, that, in 
nine cafes out of ten, young cattle receive little other fufte- 
nance but what they get in the ftraw yard, or from the pick- 


ings of barren muirs; while, in the Highlands, where the 
greateft quantity is bred, they hardly receive as much {traw, or 
coarfe boggy hay, as will preferve them alive. Hence, they 
are ftinted in their growth, and prevented from arriving at 
any fize, while the time for fattening them upon better paf- 
tures is confequently prolonged. Great loffes are alfo fuf- 
tained by this procraftination, which, added to the intereft of 
capital, and the charge of fo many years maintenance, ren- 
ders the profit, when a fale is made, very inconfiderable. 

It appears to me that thefe circumftances might be obviated, 
were due attention paid to what | have mentioned. It is cer- 
tain that all the cattle in Scotland might be fattened for the 
butcher, after pafling three years of age, and that their weight 
might be increafed at leaft one third, were Winter food pro- 
vided for them. Where this is unattainable, it would be 
found good policy to.introduce theep in their place. I know 
few fituations where turnips may not be raifed; and it is 
truly furprifing what effects are produced from a very trifling 
quantity given to young flock. Their blood is thereby kept 
in a proper ftate, and the conftitution of the animal is in a 
manner predifpofed to receive more benefit from the dry food 
given alongft with them. In fhort, I hardly know a more 
beneficial way of ufing turnips, than applying them in this 
way; and, in a breeding farm, every object ought to yield 
to their culture, fo far as it is practicable. 

Almoft 





Bet Food for Horfes, &c. St 


Almof every thing I have faid will equally apply to a fheep 
farm, though I have no difficulty in admitting, that the want 
of green food is attended with lefs lofs and inconvenience in 
the one cafe than the other. Experience fufficiently affures 
us, that a Highland farm is capable of paying a great deal 
more rent under the fheep than the cattle fyftem; and the real 
caufe is precifely what is here affigned, to wit, that the firft 
may be profitably kept without the aid of green food during 
the Winter; whereas, the other cannot be reared with advan- 
tage, unlefs fuch collateral fupport can be procured. 

Hence it follows, that breeding farms, where green crop? 
cannot be raifed, ought to be applied folely to the fheep huf- 
bandry; and that the rearing of cattle ought to be confined to 
fuch parts of the kingdom as are capable of producing a fup- 
ply of food during every feafon of the year.—I am, &c. 

# Venus, 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Beft Food for Horfet. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HavinG fome time ago obferved a Publication advertifed, 
intituled, ** ‘The Farmer’s Magazine,” a work which I hope 
will be equally creditable to you, and ufeful to the public, —I 
take the liberty of fuggefting a few hints refpecting the food 
of our domettic animals; which, under the prefent circum- 
{tances of fcarcity, and the bad quality of every article of 
provifion, may be attended with fome benefit. In feafons fo 
unfortunate as the prefent, uncommon vigilance is neceflary ; 
the highett degree of which will be little enough to avert a 
vety ferious and widely extended calamity. Having made 
fome obfervations upon the quality of provifions in particular 
years, I lay the refult before you. In late wet feafons, the 
firft evil arifing from damp or unwholefome’ grain, is a difor- 
der of the bowels, attended with gripes, loofenefs, &c. which 
carry off many individuals of all defcriptions; and, of thofe 
that furvive, the aliment paffes fo rapidly through their bowels, 
that little of the nutritive qualities remain. ‘To counteract 
this evil, boiling has been had recourfe to; and, to a certain 
degree, has had the effect of preventing gripes, and letlening 
any immediate danger. ‘The praétice is, however, fubject to 
one difadvantage ; namely, that of its opening the bowels too 
much. There is another remedy, which, from experience, 
has been found more beneficial, not only for removing the 
gtiping and diforder of the bowels, but at the fame time in- 

D2 furing 





§2 Report of the Britifh Consul in Pruffia, 


iuring the greateft proportion of nourifhment to the animal ; 
namely, kiln-drying, which, when properly done, and the 
grain afterwards broke, affords, in any feafon, a moft valua- 
ble nourifhment, particularly in {uch a one as the prefent. F 
Know it will be objected to by fome farmers, on account of 
the bulk of the article, and the trouble and expence with 
which the drying and breaking fo much grain would be at- 
tended; a trouble which, I confefs, is confiderable; but which 
will, upon trial, be found more than repaid by the attention 
ee ra: A great proportion of both ftraw and hay are 

is year exceedingly bad; and nothing but an uncommon 
degree of attention can prevent an evil, which at prefent 
appears to be a moft extenfive one. Iam, &c.' 

A Friend to Agriculture. 


* 


‘TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FAKMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The following valuable paper was tranfmitted by the Britifo Confui 
in Pruffia; to the Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade, and 
obligingly communicated by Mr Chalmers, their Secretary, to Sir Fobn 
Sinclair,’ Bart... As it belongs to a branch of hufbandry which at all 
times has been viewed as of importance to the profperity of Great Britain, 
I truft it:will readily find a place in your Magazine; in which cafe, 
fome other papers of the like nature, received through the fame channel, 
and now in my hands, foall afterwards be fent you. I have only to add, 
that the publie are infinitely obliged to Mr Durno fer the trouble taken 
in drawing up fuch an ufe/ul and fatisfa@ory Report ; which certaialy 
deferibes the flax hufbandry of Ruffia, Poland, and Pruffia, with the 
greateft perfpicuity. Lam, Sc. 

N. 


Mr Dvurne’s Report concerning the method of cultivating Flax 
and Hemp, in Pruffia, Ruffia, and Poland; dated Berlin, 4th 
November 1789. 


As Mr Durno cannot be fuppofed individually to poflefs a 
competent knowledge of this fubje&, he thinks it neceflary 
to premife, in order that the foundation on which the credit 
of his report refts may be known, 1/, That, for the purpofe 
of obtaining the beft imformation poflible, he formed a chain 
of queftions; and, availing himfelf of the advantage of an 
extenfive acquaintance throughout the interior parts of the 
countries in queftion, forwarded thefe—not to the Learned, 
becaufe he could have expected from them only theory—nor to 

Merchants, 





upon the Cultivation of Flax in Russia, Sc. 53 


Merchants, becaufe they are accuftomed to fee thefe articles 
only in their prepared flate—but to /uch coumtry Gentlemen as 
have diftinguifhed themfelves moft by their attention to the 
cultivation of their eftates, and may therefore be fuppofed to 
have combined praétice with theory, and confequently to {peak 
from experience, as to the refult of both. 

For further fatisfa€tion, he annexes a tranflation of thefe 
queftions, with that of one of the returns thereupon received. 
On a general comparifon of which, the refult appears to be, 

That a black (not moraffy) open gravelly foil has been 
found to produce the beft crops both of ftax and, hemp ;.and 
that, as they become too exuberant, confequently coar/e, on a 
foil too rich, much care muft be taken to reduce fuch a fu- 
perior, as to raife an inferior or poorer foil to a middle de- 
gree of ftrength, on which the quality, which is of much 
more confequence than the quantity, that may be gained, 
wholly depends. 

2. That the raifing of previous crops of grain, on fuch fields 
as are deftined for flax and sail is, in general, practifed as 
the beft mode of afcertaining this middle degree of itrength. 
On a vigorous foil, in the ufual manner cultivated, wheat is 
firft fown, then rye, barley, and oats; fucceed laft ‘of all, ei- 
ther peas, flax, or hemp. Such lands bear two fucceflive crops 
of hemp, if intermediately dunged; and for one of flax, are 
not manured at all. But on a foil of lefs ftrength, flax and 
hemp are fown immediately after a Winter crop of rye, the 
field being ploughed up once either in the intervening Au- 
tumn, if the weather allow s, Or, if not, in the Spring; har- 
rowed over and manured; and then again ploughed immedi- 
ately before fowing. The difadvantage of this, is however 
the lefs, if there arifes any at all, becaufe a Winter crop of 
rye may be fown in the fame field again, immediately after 
drawing of the flax or hemp; if after a crop of hemp, withe 
out, but if after a crop of flax, not without, being again ma- 
nured. A field that has lain fallow, if only ploughed UDs 
yields a better crop of flax, than if cultivated and manured in 
the above, or in any other way. 

3. The ufual time of fowing flax and hemp in thofe coun- 
tries, (w hich, though mottly under the fame parallel as Eng- 
land; that is to fay, thofe parts of them that grow the arti- 
cles in the greateft quantity and perfeCtion, are fo much cold- 
er in Winter, and warmer in Summer, and fubject to fuch 
inftantaneous changes from the one to the other, that they 
can {carcely be faid to enjoy the temperance cither of Spring 
or Autumn, night frofts being very prejudicial), is between the 


3 25th 
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25th May and roth June, to the reaping, &c. of the flax, in 
the end of Auguft, and the hemp in the end of September ; 
hence it appears, that the flax is three, and the hemp about 
four months, in a ftate of vegetation. 

4. The difference, if any, between thefe two articles them- 
felves, as alfo, between them and barley, in refpect to the de- 
gree to which crops of them impoverith the foil, is held to be 
very trifling ; ; becaufe, as already obferved (4 2.), though no 
fort of grain can be fown immediately after a crop of flax, un- 
lefs the land has been again dunged, yet after one of henip, 
any other fort, and even hemp itfelf, may be fown without 
previous manuring. This difference, feemingly fo material, 
would yet,—(when it is, on the other hand, confidered that 
the field deftined for a crop of hemp is, whil¢ that intended 
fora crop of flax, is not, previoufly mant aids and that hemp, 
though it thus requires the aid of manure, while flax does not, 
kills or fuffocates all forts of weeds ;—-thereby in fome mea- 
fure counterbalancing, by the cleannefs which it leaves, the 
greater degree of ftren; gth which its vegetation may be fup- 
pofed to require ; and, /af/y, that neither article is fuppofed 
to impoverith the foil more than barley),—inftead of being 
realized, ultimately refolves itfelf into the eftablifhment of 
this very material fact, that flax and hemp may be and are 
cultivated in thefe climates, without any greater prepara- 
tion or apeeaics of the foil, if the farmer only ranks his 
crops according to its primitive ftrength, than will arife or be 
neceflary for the growth of any fort of. grain adapted to its 
then actual or temporary ftate of cultivation; nay, even, that 
a foil which is foul, or infected with weeds, may, by a crop 


& 


or two of hemp, be cleaned, and of confequence greatly im- 
proved. 

5- That hemp killing or fuffocating (chiefly through its fud- 
den growth, and the exclufion of the free circulation of the 
air, occafioned by the largenefs of its leaves) all forts of weeds 
or undergrowth, there is no trouble of this kind with it; but 
that flax is, in general, weeded once or twice before it blooms. 

6. That, in the ordinary courfe of cultivation, the flax as 
plucked, when the ftalk has become yellowith, the pods brown, 
and the feed hard and full bodied. Itisthen perfeétly ripe, and 
the feed of fuch crop is fit for the _Purpofe of fowing. But 
thofe who refine, or are defirous of gaining a fuperior, or the 
fineft poffible quality of flax, from one and the fame feed and 
field, pluck it earlier, viz. while the ftalk is yet green, the 
pods only beginning to change colour, and the feed grains 
quite flat; and this being before it is ripe, the harle of the flax 

proves 
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proves indeed much finer, but the feed is facrificed, and fit 
for crufhing only ; and though the quality of the oil thereby 
produced is as good, the quantity is much lefs, than an equal 
meafure of the ripe feed would hawe renderéd. 

The hemp is alfo pluckt or drawn, in the ufual courfe of 
cultivation, when the ftalk and pods have turned colour, and 
the feed grains are become plump and hard, and not earlier on 
any account whatever. But thofe who proceed fyftematically, 
and refine molt on the quality of this article, make a diftinc- 
tion between the male and female, or fuch ftalks as do, and 
fuch as do not, bear feed-pods, plucking the latter before the 
former, or as foon as the ftalks only begin te change colour; and, 
at al} events, keeping it feparate, as rendering a finer harle. 

. The feed, if the flax is very dry when pluckt or drawn, 
is ‘ir ipt off immediately ; ; if not, after drying two or three 
days in the field ; and, in cafe the weather will not admit of 
this laft operation, the tops of the ftalk, as far as the feed 
= are cut off. In either of thefe three cafe, the feed and 
pods are immediately fpread out as thinly as poflible ona 
floor, through which the wind has a free circulation, there 
turned over twice every day, until fo dry, that the pods open 
of themfeives, and then threfhed out and cleaned in the fame 
manner as the different forts of grain. 

For gaining the Aemp feed, the hemp itfelf, as foon as pluckt 
or drawn, is fet up upon its root-ends againft the wall-pal- 
ings, or other fuch places as, according to the weather, are 
moft convenient, until perfectly dry. The roots and top- 
ends, as far as the feed goes, are then cut off; the former 
thrown away as ufelefs, and the latter thrathed out and clean- 
ed imme diately. . 

If the feed of either is fuffered, inftead of being immediate- 
ly cleaned, to remain for any length of time in a foul moitt 
{tate, its colour is thereby fpoilt, and even its fubftance fo much 
injared or reduced, that it cannot be employed for fowing ; 
and, when crufhed, produces, not only a lefs quantity, but alfo 
a worfe quality of oil, than it would otherwife have rendered. 

8. As foon as the feed has heen gained in the manner above 
defcribed, both the flax and the hemp are immediately put 
into the fheep, fo carefully funk, as that no part of them may 
remain above the furface of the water; and there keep the 
flax until it disjoins itfelf from the rind, and the hemp until 
the harle fprings from the ftalk. 

If the weather is warm, and the water foft, nine or ten 
days may be fuflicient for that purpofe. In hard water, and 
cold weather, from fourteen days to three weeks are general- 
ly requifite ; ftagnant is preferred to running water, not only 
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as it produces the fame effe& in lefs time, but becaufe run, 
ning and {pring water make the harle red and towey; and 
large bodies of ftagnant water are preferred to fmall, becaufe 
they have been found to give a whiter or cleaner colour; but 
fifh-ponds muft be avoided, becaufe the fith would be thereby 
deftroyed ; as alfo fuch places as cattle are watered at, if they 
are fo {mall as that the whole mafs may be thereby impreg- 
nated, becaufe fuch water is held to be both unwholefome 
and unpalatable for them. 

Of the different kinds of bottoms or foil, on which fuch 
pieces of water ftand, the muddy or flimy is preferred, and 
fuch only as are particularly prejudicial avoided, being either 
morafly, from being metallic, or appearing to contain cold 
{prings. 

In the fouthern provinces of Poland, as Volkinia, Podolia, 
&c. which have the beft foil and climate for the production 
of thefe articles, but which, for want of a water-communica- 
tion with the Baltic, have been hitherto leaft cultivated, the 
mode of fteeping is not practifed at all, on the fuppofition 
that the harle is thereby weakened, and the colour darkened. 
But when it is obferved, on the one hand, that fleeping can on- 
ly have fuch pernicious effe&ts when injudicioufly or impro- 
perly managed ; as, for example, by ufing hard inftead of foft 
water, or letting it lye too lang in the fleep ; and, on the other, 
that, when dried, inftead of being fteept, it is impoffible to fe- 
parate the harle from the rind of the flax, or from the flalk 
of the hemp, without breaking, confequently without fhorten- 
ing it; nor with fo little labour; confequently at fo fmall an 
expence, (that of the fteeping taken into the fcale), as if it 
had been watered inftead of being dried. ‘There feems to be 
lefs doubt of the mode of fteeping being preferable, fince it 
is, in the climates in which thefe articles are cultivated of the 
beft quality, and to the greateft extent, almoft univerfally 
practifed ; and that the method moft generally adopted can- 
not but be fuppofed to be the beft. 

9. After being taken out of the fteep, and flanding a few 
hours on end, to let the water run off, the flax is ipsead out 
on a grafs field, where it cannot touch the earth, 14 days on 
the one fide, and 14 days on the other, then gathered toge- 
ther, fet up in {mall ftacks, and there left ftanding until per- 
fe&tly dry ; but the hemp, inftead of being fpread out on a 
field, is fet up againft the walls or palings, until it is likewife 
quite dry; and then both are houfed in fuch fituations, as 
to be expofed as much as poflible to a free draught of air; but 
neither to any the leaft wet from without, nor dampnefs from 
within ; becaufe fo much of them as might fuffer from either 
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the one or the other, would be quickly rotted, befides having 
a tendency to fpread and infect the refithe more and the 
farther, the longer it might remain uffflifcovered. 

A continuation of rainy weather, during this operation; is 
rather unfavourable, but feldom or never productive of any 
material lofs ; becau/e \efs time of /uch, than of dry weather, 
is fufficient for effecting that preparatory degree of mortifica- 
tion thereby intended, or which is neceflary for completing 
the disjunction of the harle from the ftalks, rinds or feales 5 
the lying in this fituation a few days longer than is abfolute- 
ly neceflary, not being prejudicial, and the opportunity of 
one fair day only, fufficient for the purpofe of houfing. The 
needy peafant fets about drefling as much as poflible imme- 
diately, in order to turn it into cafh, for the payment of his 
Michaelmas rent; but the man of fubftance does not think 
of this, until he has firft put his Winter feed into the 
ground, and finifhed all his out-of-door or field work. 

10. The manner of breaking and cleaning, as well as the 
forms of the inftryments therein employed, being fuppofed 
to be the fame all over, and the ultimate difference to confit 
only in the degree to which the cleaning is carried, a parti- 
cular defcription of either feems to be fuperfluous. 

If the weather is clear and warm, the heat of the fun proves 
fufhicient for effeCting the firft part of the operation, viz. (of 
foftening the harle, and fpringing or fplitting the fcales ;) but if 
it is not, aroom, moderately heated by an oven or ftove, 
mult be had recourfe to, and every peafant, in the practice 
of cultivating any quantity cither of flax or of hemp, has an 
apartment for that particular purpofe. 

11. However much may depend on the judicious manage- 
ment of thefe effential points, it is neverthelefs to be obferv- 
ed, that the great difference of quality, diltinguithed by the 
names of the feveral provinces, counties, or eftates, in which 
they refpetively grow, do not arife from the variety of the 
quality of the feed, or from that of any other circumftances 
than the foil and climate; and that the utmott exertions of 
\nowledge and induftry, can therefore only to a certain de- 
free improve, but never effect an abfolute change in the qua- 
li», known to be the produce of any particular province, 
cointy or eftate, fo far as that the beft of the one can never 
be irought to equal the beft of the other, although fituated 
unde the fame latitudes. 

12. It is generally underftood that the cultivation of fiax 
and hemp is more profitable in thefe counties than that of 
any for of grain. 

_ Supp(ing a piece of ground put into the ufual ftate of cul- 

tivation 5r bearing a crop of hemp, the other crops which it 
would 
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would be moft fit to carry, being barley or peas, the calculae 

tion would ftand thi: 4 fheffels of hemp feed would produce, 
on an average, 10 ftoff€ of hemp, valued at6f. - F. 60 
8 theffels of feed, valued at 3 f. - - 24 
Making together, Pruffian money - - F. 84 
And deducting the feed fown, being 4 fh. at3f. - 12 
would leave grofs produce - - F. me 

On the fame piece of ground there might be fown 3 fheffels, pro- 
ducing a crop of 15 theffels of barley, valued at 3 f. F. 45 
dedudting the feed, 3 fh. at3f. - - 9 
would leave grofs produce - - - 36 

Or 2 foeffels of peas, producing a crop of 12 fheffels, valued 
at 4 f. - - - - - - - 48 
and deducting the feed, 2 fh. at 4 f. - 8 


leaves grofs produce - - - 
So that, in the grofs produce, there would arife a minus on 
barley againft hemp, of 36 f. in 72 f.; and on peas againft 
hemp, of 32 f. in 72 f.; being about 50 per cent. on the for- 


mer, and 44 per cent. onthe latter ; the tow of the hemp be- 
ing allowed againft the ftraw of the barley and peas. 

It is indeed true, that the farmer, individually confidered, 
does not gain the whole, nor, perhaps, any thing more than a 
very fmall proportion, of this grofs furplus, the greater expence 
of cultivation and drefling confuming the reft; but it feems 
no lefs obvious, that, whatever may be the proportion which 
remains to him as a nett profit, the whole of the grofs furplus, 
if the matter is confidered in a national point of view, falls to 
be placed to the credit of the public; in as far as, whatever 
the farmer gains lefs than the fum total of the grofs furplus 
of the value of thé one article above that of the other, confitts 
in money paid for the extra or greater expence of cultivation 
only ; that is, in money paid for hand-labour in the profecu- 
tion of an operation which, at the fame time that it obliges 
him to hire, enabled him to pay a greater number of indufts- 
ous people than he would otherwife have either wanted, or 
been able to maintain; and if the acquifition of this furlus 
would be an object of importance, fuppofing it to arife oy the 
difference of the value of two articles of our export, how nuch 
more fo is it not, when, as in the prefent cafe, it woul arife 
from the cultivation of articles, without which neitier our 
marine nor manufactures can fubfift, and for which v would 


otherwife be obliged to depend on others, in as.ar as we 
mult 
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muft import, to the extent of whatever our manufactures or 
confumption exceeds our sme growth, from foreign coun- 
tries, at leaft at the fame, if Hot at a yet greater expence, than 
the grofs fum at which the valuation is here ftated? And if 
fuch an accumulation of Smita operations be fuppofed to 
take place, as to extend itfelf ali over the nation, to what a 
degree might not its poptilétios n be carried, fince the’ popu- 
lation of any given {pot or country n aturally depends on, or 
is in proportion to, the means of fubfiflence ‘which it af- 
fords ; of confequence its manufactures, trade, and revenue, 
are in the fame ratio ? 

It may be indeed obje&ted, that grain, as the on and grand 
neceflary of life, ought to be the firft objet. But this pofi- 
tion feems only allowable w hen combined with certain local 
circumftances, and particular! y when it is taken for granted, 
that the cultivator is folely and abfolutely dependant on the 
growth of the ee fpot on which he lives, or of his own 
lands, for his daily fubfiltence ; as m ay be fuppofed to have 
been the cafe of Adam and his f. amily i in the primitive ftate of 
man; or that would be the cafe of England, or of any other 
ifland abfolutely feclude od from all communication with other 
people or countries; becaufe, if the cont trary is admitted, that 
iS, that the individual, confequently any given number fi in- 
dividual S, as compoling an stious, may ase ally, i in the concur- 
rence of reciprocal wants, or at a market, buy any given pro- 
pe rtion of corn, as of = flax, or hemp, the c biof part of 

vhat he eats, as the whole of that material without which he 
cannot earn his bread. We reed only farther fuppofe, what 
experience has afcertained to be a matter of fact, viz. That 
the general or average produce of thofe parts of our hemi- 
{phere which lay within the compafs of fuch an intercourfe or 
exchange of reciprocal neceffaries, is equal to its general con- 
fumption, in order to find reafon to conclude, that that maxim, 
t! hough applicable in fome, does not ap ply to all fituations ; 
and hat, though it ought not to be lott tight of in any cafe, it 
may, under fome circumftances, be carried to a prejudicial 
degree, and particularly in fuch a cafe when the ceconomift, 
who has the choice of cultivating any one of two articles, bath 
of which he muff have, does not, from prejudice, or other 
motives, prefer that which would render (or, which is ex- 
actly the fame thing, would coft him) she moff money; for 
who, to fubftitute another comparifon, forefeeing that he will 
want both wheat and oats, and having a piece of ground on 
which he can grow beth, or either, would not fow wheat on- 
ly, and take his chance ‘ef being able to lay in the oats, and 
to gain a furplus with the excefs of the value. which the 

wheat 
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wheat crop would render, above that which a crop of oats 
would have produced? If fuch is the cafe, confidering the 
{fubje& in a theoretical point of view, the only doubt that re- 
mains, in ref{peé to the practical application thereof to the 
object of the prefent report, may be reduced to this fimple 
queftion, Whether England, in particular, is in the firft or 
the laft. of the two fituations above defcribed ? Since, if it is 
actually in the laft, there would then remain no doubt, that 
the cultivation of flax and hemp, as two articles which, if 
we do not grow, we muft import, may and ought, to a cer- 
tain degree, be countenanced or encouraged, in preference 
even to that of corn; or, at leaft, fo great a probability of 
the truth of this conclufion, as to recommend the fubject to 
the inveftigation of perfons of fuperior knowledge. 

13. Be this as it may, certain it is, that in fome countries, 
and particularly in Weft Pruffia, the peafants are not allow- 
ed to cultivate either flax or hemp, until they have firft fown 
a fufficiency of corn for their own confumption; while no 
traces of any encouragement given by either of them are to 
be found. ‘Thefe governments, it would feem, entertaining 
an idea that there is a fufficient, if not even too great an en- 
couragement or temptation, to prefer thefe articles to corn, 
fimply in the fuperior profit arifing from the comparative 
produce of their crops. 

Allowance is, however, to be made for this material cir- 
cumitance, that in thofe countries the peafantry are yet in a 
ftate of bondage, either actual or confequential, and therefore 
without any other ftimulus to induftry, or even to provide 
for their own perfonal fuftenance, than what proceeds from a 
fear of either fuffering a€tual want or corporal chaftifement. 


Berlin, 14th Nov. 1789. James Durno. 
TRANSLATION, 


Queftion 1. What foil is deemed beft for growing of flax 
or hemp? 

Anfwer. Flax and hemp will grow beft upon a middling 
foil, as they become too exuberant when the foil is rich ; and 
a fandy foil, particularly if the feafon be dry, has not fuffi- 
cient power to mature them ; but ftill the fame foil does not 
in every diftri€t produce the fame crop. It has been found, 
that the Oberland feed, fown in Lithuania, in the fame foil 
it fprang from, degenerated the third year; on the other 
hand, Lithuania feed fown in Oberlands, improved, and pro- 
duced the third year a crop equal to the beft Oberlands. 

2, 2. When is the beft time to fow flax and hemp ? 

A, in Oberlands, they fow flax and hemp in the beginning 
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of June, and pick it about the beginning of September, ac- 
cording as the feafon proves favourable, or otherwife. 

2, 3- What grain, on the fame land, is generally fown 
immediately before or after flax or hemp ? 

‘A. If flax and hemp be not the chief objec of cultivation, 
and the foil in its full vigour, it is cuftomary in Oberlands to 
fow firft wheat, then rye, barley, oats, peas, and then flax or 
hemp, the laft, on the fame piece of land; becaufe the pluck- 
ing up of the roots tenders the ground, and prepares it for 
the manure. It is with this view alone, that flax or hemp is 
fown the laft, for it is not fuppofed their cultivation impover- 
ifhes the lands more than any other grain, as, after the crop 
of flax, the ground is manured with common dung, and is 
thus prepared for whatever fort of grain may be wanted. 

2. 4. How is the land manured for flax or hemp ? 

A. As agriculture is here not purfued very fcientifically, 
if the land requires manure in general for other grain, the 
fame is ufed for flax and hemp. 

2 5. What grain impoverifhes the land moft, and how 
mutt it be treated after a crop of flax or hemp? 

A. This feems difficult to determine, though it may be 
obferved, that barley can only be fown twice on the fame 
land without manure, but other grains oftener; and when 
any preparation is requifite, the management of the land is 
the fame for flax or hemp as for other grain. 

2; 6. When, and how often ought the flax and hemp to 
be weeded ? 

A. It is not advifeable to weed either flax or hemp at all, 
as too much 1s deftroyed in the operation; therefore, the beft 
method is, to be very careful in cleaning the feed. 

2, 7. When ought flax or hemp to be pulled ? 

A. When the feed is fully ripe ; as flax or hemp, pulled in 
the bloom, gives a weak unferviceable harle. 

&. 8. Ean the feed be collected in pulling the flax or. 
hemp, or mutt it firft be dried ? 

A. So foon as the flax or hemp is plucked, the feed pods 
are cut off, and left on the field to dry, and are afterward 
thrafhed and cleaned. 

2; 9. When muft the flax or hemp be laid in water ? 
How long fteeped ? And why is ftanding water preferred to 
running water ?. 

A, Immediately after the pods are cut off, the flax or hemp 
muft be hurried into the water, and there lye entirely cover- 
ed. If the weather be hot, and the water foft, nine or ten 
days are fufficient ; but, in {pring water, and cold weather, 
it may be three weeks ere it be ready; but by no means let 
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it be put into running water, as this makes the flax red and 
towey. Ponds, however, may, in cafe of need, be filled 
from a river or ftream; but fo foon, or rather-before, the flax 
or hemp is in, the communication mutt be ftopped, and no 
frefh water admitted. It muft be remarked, that the water in 
which flax or hemp has been fteeped, is of no more fervice 
for that year, and fith ponds muft be avoided, as it will kill 
all the fifth. Flax, put into large bodies of ftanding water, 
as lakes, generally turns out the whitett. 

Q, 10. Is it immaterial on what ground the ponds are ? 

A. Morafies and {prings mult be avoided; otherwife the 
ground, where the ponds are made, is immaterial. 

Q, 11. How long muft it dry in the field? Cam it in this 
fituation be fpoiled ? ” And j is this danger not to be avoided ? 

A. If the feafon be dry, three weeks will fuffice ; but if 
there be continued rains, the whole is fpoiled, and no remedy. 

92, 12. Is it prepared direly? Or, if not, Where; 
and in what manner is it kept ? 

A. If time permits, it can be immediately prepared; other- 
wife, provided it lies only dry, it may wait your conveniéncy. 

2; 13. How is it prepared for fale ? 

A. Before it be broke, it is put into a room gradually 
heated by ftoves, and, when fufficiently crifp, it is taken out 
and broken on 2 wooden machine made for that purpofe, and 
then fwingled and cleanfed proper for fale. 

2, 14. Why is the preparation through fteeping preferred ? 

A. Becaufe it produces more flax, ftronger harle, and bet 
ter colour; for it is fuppofed the linen worked up from un- 
fteeped flax never can be well bleached. 

2; 15. How many feet fquare are required for fowing fix 
fheftels of lintfeed, and how are the profits of thefe fix thet 
fels calculated / 

A. Six theffcls of lintfeed fuffice for about five morgan- 
land, or 67,500 {quare feet culm, the land meafure here, 
which is computed to be nearly 60,000 fquare feet Etiglith 
meafure. ‘The Pruffian peafant m ae no calculation of his 
profit on thefe five morgans, until the produce be fold. 

Q, 16. What is deemed moft advantageous to be fown in 
the land of the fame extent, and prepared in the fame man- 
ner as is requifite for fowing thefe fix theffels of lintleed § e 

4A. As it is already obferved, i in the third article, that flax 
is fown upon land which has been already ufed; therefore, 
fuch land is only proper for oats or flax, of which two it 
may be prefumed that flax will yield the more profit. 

9,17. As the Pruffian peafant allowed to cultivate as 
much flax as he pleafes ? . 
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A. The Pruffian peafant is not allowed to cultivate flax, un- 
til he has fown a fufficient quantity of corn for his own con- 
fumption ; and the further ufe of his ground then depends 
upon himfelf. 

2 18. Is flax cultivated every where in the fame man- 
ner ! 


A. Fiax is cultivated and prepared in the fame manner 
throughout Pruflia, and made quite ready for fale, by the 
peafant alone. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 
If the following cbfervations upon the Climate of Eaft-Lothian 


appear worthy of notice, you are at liberty to infert them in your 


Magazine. Iam, Ge. A.B 


Tuere is perhaps no diftri€t, of equal extent, in the united 
kingdom, in which the climate is fo various, as in the county 
of Eaft-Lothian; from the fea-coaft to the Lammermuir hills, 
adiftance of only 13 or 14 miles, all the different fhades of 
climate, generally met with in the north of Europe, are expe- 
rienced. 

This variety is evidently owing to the elevation of the land 
in different parts above the level of the fea: From the fouthern 
boundary of the Frith of Forth, the country rifes towards the 
Lammermuir hills, not in a gradual flope, but in a fort of rid- 
ges, running nearly parallel to each other, in a dire€tion from 
weit to eaft ; each of thefe ridges poffefles a climate in every 
refpe&t fuited to its altitude. ‘Thofe neareft the hills being 
colder, and the feafons later, than fuch as are lefs elevated 
and nearer the fea; while the vales or intermediate fpaces, 
enjoy, with little variation, the fame climate and feafons as 
the open flat part of the county. 

But though the actual degree of heat, as meafured by the 
thermometer, in the different parts of Eaft-Lothian, will be 
found to correfpond pretty nearly with this defcription, there 

-are other circumftances to be taken into the account,- which 
have a very confiderable influence upon the climate; fuch as 
the prevailing winds, and the figure and fituation of the moft 
elevated lands : this laft may indeed be faid to regulate, in a 
great meafure, both the violence of thefe winds, and the quan- 
tity of rain that falls in different parts throughout the year. 

From December till May, the winds are variable, chiefly 

_ from eaft to north, and moft of the rain and fnow that. fall 
during that time, are from thefe quarters, with occafional 
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ftorms from the north-weft : towards the beginning of May, 
the fea-breeze fets in from the eaft, and, in ordinary feafons, 
continues with very little interruption till the end of July or 
beginning of Auguift; during that period, contrary to. what 
happens for the remaining part of the year, the eaft winds are 
generally attended with dry weather, acircumitance of confi- 
derable importance to the eaft part of the county. From the 
beginning of Auguft till the end of Autumn, the winds vary 
from the weft, to fouth and fouth-eaft ; in which laft quarter, 
they are for the moft part attended with rain or foggy wea- 
ther, and often occafion much perplexity and lofs to the far- 
mers during harveft ; but. the heavy gales that happen in Au- 
gufl and September, are moftly from the fouth-wett. 

It has been obferved, that the land rifes from the fea to- 
wards the hills, not in a regular or gradual flope, but in ridges, 
mott of which, (with the exception of Garleton hills) com- 
mence near the weftern extremity of the county, and are con- 
tinued eaftward for many miles. ‘The northernmoft ridge, 
forming a part of the fea coaft, commences on the ealt fide of 
Aberlady, terminates at North-Berwick Law, and compre- 
hends the whole of the lands to the north of the vale of Peffer. 
The intermediate ridges between that and the hills, terminate 
a confiderable way inland, with the exception of that which 
forms Drumbender Law, and which runs much farther eaft 
than any of them. 

By means of thefe terminations, a very valuable, as well as 
extenfive plain, is formed on the eaft part of the county, the 
extreme boundary of which is the Lammermuir hills on the 
fouth, and North-Berwick Law on the north. ‘This figure 
of the bowery, has a confiderable effe&t, not only upon the 
winds, and the quantity of rain that falls during the year, but 
alfo upon the productions of the earth. It has been obferved, 
that the prevailing winds, during the Summer months, are ge- 
nerally from the eaft; and that eaft winds, at that feafon, are, 
for the moit part, attended with dry weather; any rain that 
falls during that time being from the weft, owing to the cir- 
cumitance of a part of the clouds coming from that quarter, 
being attracted by the high lands at the weftern extremity of 
the county, and divided in fuch a manner, as to fend them 
off in two different directions, one towards the Lammermuir 
hills, the other taking the dire€tion of the Frith of Forth. 

The remaining clouds which efcape thefe heights, continue 
their courfe to the eaftward, till they meet with Garleton hills, 
Kilauff, aud Drumbender Law, where, owing partly to the at- 
traction of thefe hills, and partly to the fea- ‘breeze from the 
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éaft, which they then encounter, they are fent-off in a trian- 
gular direction, one part being carried towards the Frith of 
Forth, and the remainder to the Lammermuir Hills; along 
which they are carried till they reach Dunglas, where they 
empty themfelves into the fea. 

The figure of the eaft coaft of Scotland contributes greatl 
to the» uniformity of the fea-breeze in the county of Eat 
Lothian. The high land of St Abb’s Head, on the fouth, and 
the Fife hills, on the north, form a bay of great extent; into 
which the wind, from the eaft, enters, as into the mouth of a 
large funnel. ‘This current of air, in its progrefs weftward, 
is gradually confined by the contraction of the country; and, 
when it reaches the coaft of Eaft Lothian, is divided into 
two ftreams by North Berwick Law, and the ridge that runs 
weft from it; one of which takes the direétion of the Frith of 
Forth, and the other blows over that extenfive plain which 
forms the eaft part of the county. 

As the current proceeds to the weftward, it is gradually 
confined within a narrow fpace: in that way, its velocity is fo 
much increafed, that when it encounters the clouds from the 
weft, it has acquired a degree of ftrength fufficient to alter 
their direGtion, and prevent their further progrefs towards 
the eaft. Owing to this caufe, very little rain falls in the eaft 
part of the county during the Summer months; a circum- 
ttance that has often tantalized the farmers in dry feafons, 
when they had long expeéted rain with much anxiety, and 
flattered themfelves with the near profpeét of it; a difappoint- 
ment which, though it has by fome been confidered’a ferious 
misfortune, deferves to be viewed in a different light. In 
fact, the want of rain, to a certain degree, in that part of 
the county, is productive of advantages that are not very 
generally underftood; as the fuperior quality of the grain 
raifed there, is owing, in a great meafure, if not entirely, to 
its growing and coming to maturity under fuch favourable 
circumttances. 

The fact is now well eftablithed, of the beneficial effeéts 
of light and heat on vegetation; as it is perfeétly known, that 
the colour and flavonr, as well as the nutritive qualities of all 
the productions of the earth, depend in a great meafure upon 
the proportion of the tight and heat they enjoy during their 
growth. ‘This is remarkably the cafe with fruits of almoft 
every defcription, and with fuch forts of grain as are fubjec- 
ted to the procefs of fermentation in the different operations 
of brewing, diftilling, &c. 

It is only fince the invention of the faccharometer, an in- 
ftrument now ufed for afcertaining the ftrength and value 
of worts, that the public attention has been direfted to this 
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point. By the help of this contrivance, it is found that grainy 
produced under the favourable circumftances already men- 
tioned, is much more valuable than that which is raifed in 
fituations where more rain falls, and where it enjoys lefs fun- 
light and heat during its growth and ripening. 

Trials, made with every poflible care, and under the direc- 
tion of the beft judgment, prove, beyond a doubt, that grain, 
produced in the earlieft and drieft fituations, contains greatly 
more of the faccharine or fermentable matter than that which 
is raifed under lefs favourable circumftances. 

The eaft part of the county of Eaft Lothian is fortunately 
fituated in this refpe&. The foil, which is a light loam upon 
a gravelly bottom, would be in danger of ‘ree from the 
Summer’s drought, were not the heat tempered by the fea- 
breeze, which keeps it always moderate; in that way, the bad 
effets of exceflive heat are obviated, and all the advantages 
refulting from the combined effects of light and moderate 
heat obtained. 

To lay down rules that will apply to every fituation, is a 
difficult, perhaps an impoflible tafk, efpecially where circum- 
ftances are fo diffimilar ; but, in the choice of grain for brew- 
ing, diftilling, or indeed for any ufeful purpofe, the buyer will 
find his account in purchafing in thofe diftrifts where the foil 
is dry, the harveft early, and where the greateft portion of 
heat and light are enjoyed during the Summer and Autumn. 

The invention of the inftrument above mentioned, has 
confiderably altered the ftandard by which the value of grain 
was formerly eftimated ; and, if properly taken up, will tend 
to eftablith a rule for judging of the value of produce, much 
more correct, than any with which we have yet been ac- 
quainted. Formerly, the weight, in proportion to the cubical 
meafure, was confidered the beft criterion; and, certainly, 
where grain is meant to be manufactured into meal, the cir- 
cumftance of its weighing well, will be a primary obje& with 
the buyer, and infure a high price to the teller. To the con- 
fumer, the trial by the faccharometer is a much more certain 
teft; as, whatever the weight of grain may be, if it contains 
little faccharine matter, its nutritive qualities will be fhort in 
proportion. That circumftance, and that only, is the caufe of 
the marked preference we daily fee given to the grain raifed 
in the lower parts of the county; which, by enjoying the ad- 
vantages it does, arrives at maturity with all the qualities it 
ought to poffefs. 

Befides the trial by the faccharometer, there is another, 
though a much more uncertain teft of the value of grain raifed 
in the different parts of the coynty; namely, the flavour :” 
Every perfon of judgment, who pas had an opportunity of 
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comparing and making himfelf acquainted with the produc- 
tions of the early and late parts of the county, can with great 
eafe diftinguifh them by the tafte, particularly the oat-meal, 
the tafte of which is in general fo inferior to what is made 
in the low country, as to fell from one to two fhillings per 
boll cheaper. 

It would be at once tedious and difficult to defcribe, with 
accuracy, the climate of each diftri€t, or the caufes connected 
with it; perhaps, the moft certain way of forming a right idea 
of it is, by marking the period at which the harveft commences 
ineach. ‘The eaft part of the county is from a month to 
five or fix weeks earlier than the hills. ‘The intermediate 
grounds are later in proportion to their elevation; but foil, 
and other circumftances, form feveral exceptions to this rule. 

The {now in the later parts of the county, feldom continues 

long; in the immediate vicinity of the fea, it does not lye at 
all; but in the Lammermuir hills, it fometimes continues for 
three months together; and there are inftances of its conti- 
nuing, on fome parts on the north of thefe hills, till the middle 
of June. This laft is however a rare occurrence, and only © 
happens when the {now has been much blown during the Win- 
ter, and the following Spring happens to be cold and late. 
. Upon the whole, the climate of Eaft-Lothian, from its va- 
tiety, feems better adapted to the different kinds of hufbandry 
than almoft any other in the kingdom; and the perfection of 
its rural economy may, with truth, be afcribed as much to 
its favourable fituation, as to any other caufe. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Curfory Hints on Agricultural Publications. 
GENTLEMEN, 


ALLOw me to offer my beft wifhes for the fuccefs of your 
intended publication, which comes forward at a proper time, 
and promifes to be attended with the happieft effects, if con- 
ducted agreeable to the liberal principles laid down in the 
Profpeitus. To promote a fpirit of inquiry and experiment, 
is, at all times, a laudable object ; for it is only upon the fo- 
lid foundation of facts and obfervations, that a juit fyftem of 
hufbandry can be erected. 

I was extremely forry to learn, from a notice on the cover 
of the Agricultural Annals, that fuch publications are not very 
popular among our fouthern neighbours. ‘The ingenious edi- 
tor therefore recommends, that gentlemen, or their ftewards, 
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fhould intimate, at the audit or counting day, that favours 
would not be granted to thofe tenants who did not take in the 
Annals ; which is a fure proof of the bad tafte that prevails a- 
mongft that ufeful clafs of men; for, with perfons of difcern- 
ment and information, coercive meafures, in my humble opi- 
nion, would be totally unneceffary. "In order that you may 
not be obliged to refort to this new-fafhioned way of procuring 
readers, I beg leave to fuggeft, that diligence, judgment, and 
impartiality, will be the beft preventatives. While the public 
always with to deal upon the principle of “ value received,” 
they are generally difpofed to countenance and reward every 
perfon who furnifhes them with wholefome inftru€tion and 
rational entertainment. Yours, &c. 
Amicus. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queftions upon General Subjects of Agriculture. 


In order that fuch perfons as wifh to promote what muft 
be confidered the true intereft of Britain, and are capable of 
communicating their knowledge, may be at no lofs in the 
choice of fubje&s, we fubjoin a lift of feveral leading Quef- 
tions; Anfwers to which will be highly acceptable. 

1. Whether is it moft advantageous to the State, that land 
fhould be cultivated by proprietors; or, that a right to culti-. 
vate the foil fhould be afhgned, for a limited time, to other 
perfons, upon certain terms, preftations, and refervations ? 

2. By which clafs, proprietors or tenant's, have improve- 
ments been moft generally introduced ? 

3- What proportion of the produce is the pofleffor of an 
arable farm capable of paying to the proprietor, upon the fup- 
pofition that three-fifths of the fame are under corn, and that 
the crop, upon an average of years, fhall be feven bolls per 
acre; one-fifth under clover and pafture; and the remainder, 
one half under turnips and potatoes, and the other half plain 
Summer-fallow : It being underftood, that the poffeffor. fhall 
receive legal intereft for his capital ftock, a fufficient allowance 
for upholding his ftock, fo as it may be equally valuable at his 
departure from, as at his entry to the farm; and that his per- 
fonal income. from the farm fhould not be lefs than what és 
ufually acquired by merchants and manufacturers, who inveft 
a capital of a like extent in their refpe€tive trades ? 

4. Whether 
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4. Whether is it conducive to the public good, that reftric- 
tive covenants fhould be laid upon tenants? and, if thefe are 
for the public good, to what extent fhould they be impofed ? 

5- What is the moft proper fize of an arable farm, where 
the growing of corn is the chief objec, and the grafs fyftem 
only confidered as meriting fecondary attention ? 

6. Whether are fmall or large farms moft for national ad- 
vantage, holding in view the intereft of proprietors, the com- 
fort and welfare of the tenants, and the benefit of the State ? 

7- Does the fize of a farm affe&t the population of the coun- 
try, under fimilar management? Or, does the number of peo- 
ple, upon a given {pot of ground, depend upon the fyftem of 
hufbandry adopted : that is to fay, Whether the land is prin- 
cipally kept in pafture or tillage, and whether improvements 
are neglected or practifed ? 

8. Has the population of the agricultural counties of Scot- 
land increafed, or decreafed, within thefe 50 years? and, If it 
has decreafed, What are the caufes which have occafioned it? 
And how were the people employed in formes times, when 
the cultivation of thefe diftricts was confeffedly imperfeé& ? 

9- Has the condition of the labouring peafantry been me- 
liorated within thefe fifty years? It is not meant here to en- 
quire, whether wages have been raifed; but, whether are they 
better fed, better clothed, and more comfortably accommo- 
dated ? 

10. Whether is it moft for the pr:blic good, that the ground 
fhould be ploughed by horfes, or by oxen, holding in view the 
original outlay in purchafing the ftock, the expence of fupport- 
ing each kind, the quantity of labour they are capable of per- 
forming, and the value of the animals at the latterend? The 
attention of thofe who work, or have worked oxen, is parti- 
cularly requefted to this queftion. 

11. What is the fum, per acre, required to ftock a farm of 
atable land, where the horfes and implements are of the beft 
kind, and where the tenant enters at Whitfunday, and cannot 
receive any benefit from the farm, till the fucceeding crop is 
reaped ? 

12. If land is exclufively kept in grafs, Whether is the State 
equally benefited, as if aration was occafionally introduced ? 

13- Does grafs land improve, when kept to a great age ? 
and if it does, Is the improvement equal to what may be 
gained from breaking it up, fallowing it after a few crops, 
and fowing it down with freth feeds ? 

14. If land is kept in grafs, Which is the moft profitable way 
of ftocking it, with cattle, or with fheep? If with tht former, 
Whether is the large or {mall kinds moft advantageous? If 
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with the latter, Whether is the fhort Highland fheep, or any 
of the varieties of the white-faced kind, moft profitable ? 

Any anfwers to this queftion, fhould be regulated by the foil, 
climate, and fituation of the farm; and by the demand afford- 
ed at the contiguous markets, where the ftock is to be re-fold. 

15. Is there a neceflity for fmearing fheep ? and, What is 
the beft method of doing it, for the fafety of the animal, and 
of the leaft prejudice to the wool ? 

16. Is the milking of ewes of advantage or difadvantage to 
the farmer ? 

17. Whether are turnips moft profitably ufed in feeding 
cattle or fheep? If by the former, Whether fhould they be 
confumed at the ftall, in an open yard, or in a grafs park? If 
by the latter, Whether fhould the fheep be confined in hurdles, 
or ftaiks upon the fpot, or have the turnips brought to them 
in an adjoining grafs field? and, Will the expence of carri- 
age be repaid by the fuperior value of the animal ? 

18. Whether fhould turnips be raifed according to the 
broadcaft way, or in drills? and, If they are taken as a fallow 
crop, In which method will the land be cheapeft and moft 
effectually cleaned ? 

19. Whatis the caufe of black, or fmut, amongft wheat ? 
and, if the caufe cannot be afligned, What is the beft pre- 
fervative againft this diforder ? 

20. What is the caufe of the cur/ amongft potatoes? and, 
Is any other method four.! out to prevent it, than by procur- 
ing frefh feed from high lands, or late foils, where it was not 
fully ripened ? 

21. Can waite lands be improved in a more profitable man- 
ner, than by planting them with barren trees adapted to the 
foil and climate? and, What may be the expence of planting 
100 acres of fuch land, fencing it completely, and training the 
trees up? and, Whether the value of the grafs, and the thin- 
ning of the trees, in a few years, would not exceed any profit 
which could accrue from the land im its original ftate ? 

This laft queftion is fo materially connected with the wel- 
fare of the kingdom, that we cannot but recommend it to the 
notice of thofe who are verfant in matters of this kind, with 
the greateft earneftnefs. It is obvious, that large tracts, in 
almoft every county, cannot be improved in any other man- 
ner; and, while we are dependent upon foreign nations for a 
fupply of timber, it is an obje€&t of importance to inquire, 
Whether it is not in our own power to raife a fufficient quan- 
tity at home, and whether this might not be done with profit 
to thofe who embarked in fuch undertakings ? 

Though 






























































Queftions upon Praétical SubjeBs. a 
Though we have fuggefted the above as leading queftions 


to our correfpondents, we by no means attempt to confine 
their inveftigations within fuch narrow bounds. Any faét, 
which will-throw light upon the hufbandry of Britain, or 
contribute to promote its further improvement, will be ac- 
ceptable. Freedom of inquiry we wifh to encourage; and 
thofe who chufe to render us afliftance in the undertaking we 
have embarked in, may confidently rely, that their favours 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Queries upon Praétical Subjects, to which Anfwers, founded 


upon Experience only, are required. 


Q. 1. Have any experiments been made upon the caufes of 
fmut in wheat? What are their refults, and the remedies 
that have been found moft effectual in palliating or prevent- 
ing the diftemper ? 

Q. 2. On the blight in wheat, with the remedies that have 
been found moft ufeful ? 

Q. 3. On the curl in potatoes, with the remedies that have 
been tried and found moft ufeful ? 

Q. 4. On the curl in beans, with the remedies, &c. ? 

Q. 5. On the deftruction of flugs, with’the remedies ? 

Q. 6. On the deftruction of infects, with the remedies ? 

Q. 7. On the rot in theep, with the remedies ? 

Q. 8. On the cheapeft and moft economical mode of feed- 
ing horfes; black cattle, &c. with the refults of fuch trials as 
have hitherto been made ? 

Q. 9. On the feeding of hogs, and the articles that have, 
from experience, been found moft ufeful in fattening them 
with the leaft expence ? 

Q. 10. On the feeding of poultry, with the cheapeft and 
beft articles for that purpofe ? 

Q. 11..Comparifon between the advantages of feeding with 
grain in a broken or unbroken ftate ? 

Q. 12. Whether do Autumn, Winter, or Spring tillage, 
conduce moft to the fertility of the foil? and for what crops 
are they beft adapted ? 

Q. 13. What degree of tillage has been found beft adapted 
for different foils, and at what feafons ? 

Q. 14. What are the crops to which particular, foils are 
heft adapted ? 

Q. 15. What are the manures adapted to each foil ? 

Q. 16. What quantity of manure ought to be laid upon 
each foil, fo as to afford fufficient nourifhment to the crop, 
without any part of the manure being loft? 
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View of the Agriculture of MIDDLESEX, with Obfervations 
on the means of its Improvement, and feveral Ef ays on Agri i= 
culture in general ; drawn up for the confderatic at of the Boa 
of Agric ulture: By JOHN Mivpri TON Efy. Landjurveyor. 
597 pages. Nicol, &'c. London; Creech, £ Edinburgh. 


Tue utility of a Nationa Boarn, for promoting and fu- 
perintending internal improvement, being apparent, it muit 
excite furprife that Britain was fo long deftitute. of fuch an 
eftablifhment. Hartlib, a refpeftable writer of the lait cen- 
tury, warmly fuggefted the propriety of appointing a direéct- 
or of hufbandry, under the authority of Government; and 
feveral intelligent perfons have, upon different occafions, ex- 
preffed a fimilar fentiment. The carrying fuch a meafure in- 
to effeét, was, however, referved for Sir Jonn Sincrarr, 
Baronet, whofe patriotifm and perfeverance are univerfally 
known and admired. Under his aufpices, the prefent Board 
of Agriculture was opened in July 1793. 

The firft, and certainly the moft rational plan that could be 
adopted by the Board, was, to afcertain the actual itate of huf- 
bandry throughout the kingdom, to ferve as a foundation or 
ground-work for future operations. Under their authority, 
furveys of every county have been made, printed, and circu- 
lated ; feveral of which, after being amended and enlarged, 
are now reprinted. The furvey of Middlefex is feleQed as 
the fubject of the prefent obfervations. Two reafons deter- 
mined this preference: 1/7, Middlefex poflefles many advan- 
tages over almoft every other county, from its comprifing the 
Capital of the Britifh Empire, the feat of Government and 
Legiflature, of the Law, of Literature, and the Fine Arts ; 
where all the families of the firft rank and wealth generally 
refide during the fitting of Parliament; and where the bufi- 
nefs of the richeft merchants, bankers, and citizens, is car- 
ried on to an extent that is unequalled in any other part of 
the globe: And, 2d/y, Becaufe this work, being mentioned 
by Mr Pitt in the Houfe of Commons, when the income tax 
was under confideration, gained thereby a confiderable fhare 
of public notice *. 

Middlefex, 


* It is faid, a fimilar circumftante firft brought Dr Smith’s valuable work, 
** The Wealth of Nations,” into public notice. Charles Fox quoted it in Par- 
liament, and every body flew to perufe that celebrated performance. 
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Middlefex, from local circumftances, does not poffefs with. 
in its bounds fuch extenfive means of agricultural informa- 
tion as many other counties. It contains only 179,200 fta- 
tute acres, of which not above one-tenth, or 17,500 acres, 
are under corn crops; the remainder being either occupied 
by houfes, gardens, or nurfery groun ds; or ufed for raifing 
hay or pafture grafs for fupporting r milch-cows, which in this 
diftri& are necefflarily very numerous. Such a fmall portion 
of it being therefore under the plough, and the cultivation 
not of the moft perfeét kind, renders this diftri@ (fertile as 
it otherwife is) rather barren in the fources whence agricul- 
tural knowledge can be collected. 

Mr Middleton has, however, amply fupplied this local de- 
feé&t 5 and, by extending his inquiries to general fubjeéts of 

tural and politi cal economy, has, upon the whole » prefented 

to the public a work well calcul: ited for conve eying, not only 
inftruction, but amufement. Whether the extraneous mat- 
ter he has introduced, be confiftent with the title of the work, 
is a problem we do not pretend to folve; nor are we difpofed 
to call in queftion the propriety of extending the furvey of 
the metro; politan county, or of dife ufling fubjedts therein, 
which generally affe&t the intereft of the whole empire. 

After a fenfible introduction, wheréin Mr Middleton ex- 
preffes his furprife that Agriculture, ‘ to which we owe not 
only many of the comforts and conveniences of life, but even 
the means of exiftence, fhould fo long have been neglefled 
and almoft defpifed,’ he proceeds, in the execution of the 
work, agreeable to the plan laid down by the Board for the 
direction of their furveyors; and to this he has added a num- 
ber of additional feétions. We have heard feveral obje&tions 
to this plan, which we are inclined to think have fome weight. 
Uniformi LEY, however defirable in other refpects, cannot be 

obtained in a detail of rural affairs; for different d fittriats con- 
tain different means of information; and hence we meet with 
fome of thefe publications, like Sterne’s works, with little 
more than blank chapters and fections. Befides, this untfor- 
mity oceafions a famenefs in the furveys; which, not to fay 
worfe of it, is calculated rather to tire, than inftru@ or en- 
tertain the reader, and fomewhat like what he feels ona 
journey through a long flat country, where no variety pre- 
vails in the profpect before him. 

Mr Middleton, notwithftanding his good fenfe, feems very 
much under the influence of profeffional prejudices. In the 
chapter on the State of Property, page 34. & /eg. he de- 
{cribes, in a very animated manner, the lofs fattained by land- 
¢d proprictors, from having their eftates under the manage- 


ment 
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-ment of London attornies ; and points out the character of a 

perfon fit for fuch an office. In the firft part of the obferva- 
tion we heartily agree with him ; for the agency of attornies 
has not only laid the foundation of much trouble and litiga- 
tion to both landlord and tenant, but, by the abfurd covenants 
they have introduced, have impeded the progrefs of agricul- 
ture in a very great degree. When he details the qualities 
neceflary to be poffeffed by perfons to whom the dire€tion of 
eftates fhould be intrufted, he, in a great meafure, reduces 
the farmer to a cypher. In fhort, he wifhes to inveft the a- 
gent with a power, which no perfon whatever ought to pof- 
fefs over the affairs of another; and allures proprietors to 
give them this power, with a promife, which certainly is ve- 
Ty tempting, no lefs than that of doubling in moft inftances 
the value of their eftates, without laying out a fingle halfpen- 
ny, more than paying the falary of an agent. The proprietor, 
who refufes to have bis revenue doubled upon terms fo eafy, muft 
be blind indeed to his own intereft. 

The charaéter given by Mr Middleton, of the Middlefex 
farmers, is illiberal in the higheft degree ; and we truft will 
be omitted in the future publications upon the rural scones 
of that county. It requires no ordinary opinion of one’s felf, 
to warrant the {peaking of others in terms fo difgufting and 
difrefpe€tful: In fhort, this part of the furvey ought to be 
expunged. 

When characterifing the rural artificers, he fays, page §4— 


* The ordinary wheelwrights and fmiths of Middlefex have no 
ideas of machinery, nor have they a capacity for executing any thing 
from drawings or {pecifications, The generality of the farmers’ la- 
bourers are equally ftupid, and unwilling to execute their work in 
any way to which they are not accuftomed. Hence, the difficulty 
of introducing any thing new in the implements or praétice of huf- 
bandry, is almoft infurmountable. Even the moft trifling alteration, 
or deviation from the old fyftem, is refifted, both by the artificers 
and labourers, and every poffible ob{tru@tion thrown in the way of 
the farmer, to prevent what they deem an unjuftifiable imnovation 
on the eftablifhed cuftoms of the place. It is abfolutely impoffible 
to get a plough, a thrafhing-mill, a winnowing machine, or indeed 
any other implement of hufbandry, made on the beft principles, by 
the country artificers of Middlefex ; and it is not much lefs difficult 
to induce the labourers to ufe them, when they are brought from 
any other parts. Thus, the farmer is reduced to the difagreeable 
neceffity of treading in the fteps of his grandfather, though the 
practice may be, and in many points frequently is, at war with his 
own judgement and inclination. ” If 
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if thefe things are true, the Middlefex farmer is in a moft 
uncomfortable fituation. 

The fubje& of Tithes is confidered in a juft light, and 
treated in a moré manly way than by feveral other furveyors, 
who, notwithftanding they difapprove of this tax, feem a- 
fraid to point out its pernicious confequences. We extract 
the following paflages with pleafure :— 


“ The parifh of Hutton, in Effex, was much occupied by the 
fuckling of calves. The clergyman infifted on taking the tithes 
in kind. The inhabitants were willing to fet out one tenth of e- 
very meal’s milk, and it was the only means they had of continuing 
the fuckling bufinefs. 

«« This, however, would not content the parfon.—No ; he in- 
fitted on having a/l the milk of every tenth day, though he muft 
know that it would ruin their fuckling fyflem. They of courfe re- 
filed ; the parties were feveral years at law, and at laft an unrea- 
fonable compofition was obtained from the farmers. 

« The fuccefs of thefe, and like cafes, {timulated a vicar of Bat- 
terfea to draw the tithes of that parifh in kind, which was conti- 
nued for two or three years, during which time nothing was more 
common than to meet his carts in the ftreets, retailing his tithes, 
with a perfon in each, vociferating, ‘* Come, buy my afparagus !— 
* oh rare cauliflowers!” &c. &c. 

“© A few inftances, equally oppreffive with thefe, have happened 
in every county in England ; and the neceflary confequence is, that 
they have feverally put a flop to fome expenfive, but promifing im- 
provements. Every matter of this kind becomes a fubject of ge- 
neral converfation among farmers, and of courfe prevents their mak- 
ing the like attempts. Jn /bort, an ai of Parliament to probibit 
the improvement of land by any confiderable expenditure, would not more 
effecually do it than the tithe laws. 

“© Had tithes. never been eltablifhed, happy would it have been 
for this country, and ftill more fo for the clergy. They are a 
powerful caufe of many quitting the church, and of creating and 
{upporting feétaries : they are the never-ending fource of iil-will, 
quarrelling, and litigation ; and are, unqueftionably, one great caufe 
of the continuance of fo much common and uncultivated land in 
thefe kingdoms. Within the narrow limits of my own knowledge, 
feveral premeditated bills of inclofure have been given up, rather 
than the land fhould be fubjected to yield tithes in kind, after the 
great expence of the aét, the commiffion, the furvey, the making 
of new roads, the building of bridges, the fencing and ereéting new 
buildings, and cultivating the land,—fhould be incurred. 

“ A meeting was lately held, for the purpofe of confidering an 
application to Parliament for inclofing the commons above Pinner, 
ja this county. It did not fuit the rector to attend the meeting ; 
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he therefore fent his propofal in a letter, which was, that a par. 
ticular part of the commons, containing 300 acres, fhould be al. 
lotted to him in one piece, inclofed with a ditch, bank, and park- 
paling, and maintained in good repair for ever, at the expence 
of the other perfons who had a right of common. As fuch an 
unreafonable requeft could not be complied with, it of courfe de- 
feated the intended application, and the land ftill continues in 
common. ° 

“ For about 794 years after Chrift, tithes had no eftablifhment 
in this ifland; and then, only over a fmall part of it, till about 
the year 854, when they were extended to the reft of England. 
The occafion of their being given, is a powerful reafon againft their 
continuance, It was at a time, too, of great fuperitition and grofs 
ignorance ; and tithes are continued to thefe days, by a barbarous 
policy, which fets an infurmountable obftruGion in the way of 
every great improvement, and lays an intolerable burden on the 
moft virtuous and valuable clafs in fociety, to which half the pro- 
perty in thefe kingdoms contributes nothing. The operation of 
this tax is, to keep down or reduce the produce of the earth to 
much lefs in quantity than it would otherwife be, and of courfe to 
increafe the price, and promote our dependance for bread on the 
importation of corn from foreign countries, which could with eafe 
be raifed at home. 

« Tithes create grievous heart-burnings on account of their 
partial operation, and which is vifible in moft parts of this county, 
by a very great number of the moft wealthy perfons living in ex- 
penfive houfes, or carrying on the largelt manufaétories, and who 
pay to the clergyman nothing, or, at the moft, only a few hhillings 
a year, a8 a compoiition in lieu of the tithe of a garden. But mark 
the reverfe: The fmaller farmers are a very numerous clafs in fo- 
ciety, fupporting their families by the utmoft exertion of their in- 
duftry: many of them are unable to keep the wolf from the door, 
although themfelves, their wives and children, would think it an 
indulgence, could they afford to fill their ftomachs with the coarfeit 
fare. Yet will the tithe laws not fail to compel fuch miferable, 
but valuable beings, to pay a fixth, a fifth, or even a fourth, of 
the rental value of their land; and, in fome cafes, more than the 
rent. Thus the poor farmer pays to the clergyman from tol. to 
upwards of col. a year, while his wealthy neighbour does not pay 
fo many fhillings. 

«© Every poffible argument in favour of tithes upon land, in ex- 
clufion of houfes and other property, is infupportable. Why tax 
the land to build churches? Does the land goto them? Is it 
benefited by them? There is not, nor can there be, any con- 
nexion whatever between the land and the church. Keligion, 
in a wordy is a mere perfonal concern; and, of courfe, every pof- 
fible expence relative to it, ought to be defrayed by a per/onal 
tax, without reference to any particular fpecies of property. A 
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gteater abfurdity can hardly be found, than to tax land, houfes, 
money, ftock in trade, merchandife, fhipping, &c. for the fupport 
of the church. Land has certainly no more analogy than fhipping, 
to the church ; yet, no one ever thought of taxing fhipping for the 


fopport of it. Neither, I repeat, ought land to be affeffable for 
that purpofe. ” 


Mr Middleton is a friend to Leafes, and thinks the with- 
holding them is a powerful bar to improvements. He is alfo ~ 
an advocate for the tenant having power to fell or affign his 
leafe, and thinks it bad policy to deny him that liberty ; fen- 
timents in which we heartily concur. 

Under the article of Expence and Profit, (a fe€tion which 
ought not to have been included in the plan laid down by the 
Board) we notice a ftatement of the produce of 150 acres of 
grafs land, which is fuppofed to yield the farmer 21. per acre 
of profit. We have no idea\that any land will admit of be- 
ing annually cut for hay for any length of time, unlefs it is 
very frequently recruited with dung, and cannot think the 
quantity of dung applied (300 loads) would prevent its pro- 

teflive deterioration. We know no method fo effectual to 
courge land, as to cut hay from it every year; indeed the 
crops in the neighbourhood of London (which are but poor 
indeed) corroborate this doétrine. 

Speaking of the Implements of Hufbandry, Mr Middleton 
makes a comparifon between the {wing plough, and one of the 
fame conftruction upon wheels, and very juftly gives the pre- 
ference to the former. No excufe can be admitted for ufing 
the latter, except where unfkilful ploughmen prevail; and, 
from our obfervation, good ploughmen are very fcarce in 
Middlefex. He juftly reprobates the fwing plough common- 
ly ufed in that county, which is, without queftion, the moft 
awkward implement for tilling ground that can be imagined. 

The Commons in Middlefex are next defcribed ; and the 
great difadvantages fuftained by the public, from their being 
allowed to remain in that unproductive ftate, are detailed in 
a perfpicuous manner. It muft excite aftonifhment, that, in 
this county, where the means of improvement are fo nu- 
merous, the wafte lands fhould equal the quantity annually 
fown with corn; yet fuch is the fact. Mr Middleton ftates, 
that the neighbourhood of commons is unfriendly to the 
health and longevity of mankind, which is an additional rea- 
fon for improving them. 

The calculations, p. 111, refpe€ting the number of per- 
fons wholly fupported by agriculture in England and Wales, 
are Curious. 


« Cultivators 
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‘¢ Cultivators of farms, fix perfons to every 100 a- 

cres, is oe sie bine _— om 2,340,006 
Ditto of gardens, hop-grounds,.nurferies, &c. 300,000 
Smiths, wheelwrights, bricklayers, mafons, carpen- 

ters, painters, plumbers, glaziers, various manufac- 

turers of furniture, woollen cloths, and+making it 

up, linen, and making it up, leather, and making 

it inta fhoes, boots, &c. hofe, harnefs and faddlery : 

as much of each of thefe defcriptions of perfons as 

are wholly employed by the cultivators of the foil, 

men, women, and children, about feven + pone to 

each farm of 100 acres, is — 2,800,000 
The like of millers, bakers, maltiters, iat diftil. 

lers, ftarchmakers, dealers in corn, and perfons em- 

ployed in the commerce of corn a _ 500,000 
The landlords of farms —_— —_ _— — 40,000 
Perfons fupported by taxes on the produce of land 120,000 


Total — 6,100,000 


Tt will be evident, at one glance, that thefe calculations 
are more fanciful than juft. Political arithmetic has late- 
ly been much in vogue, and who would not follow the 
fafhion ? 

The feétion upon Tillage, page 138, confirms what we 
have already mentioned relative to the imperfect cultivation 
of this county. We feleét the following paflage :-— 


«« In general, the ploughing is deep, and with a wide furrow, 
which, of courfe, very much increafes the weight or draught, 
and neceflarily requires a ftrong team, which, moving with a very 
flow pace, as all heavy teams do, performs but very little work 
in aday. It is not one time in fifty that they go to plough with 
fo few as three horfes; but moftly, for the lighter work, ufing 
four; on rather itronger land, five, and even fometimes fix: in 
every inftance drawing at length, or one before the other. In 
May 1796, 1 faw, in one day, two teams, with fix horfes in each, 
and three men to attend each team; namely, one to hold the 
plough, and two to drive the horfes, ploughing with a wide fur- 
row, about three quarters of an acre per day. Indeed, thefe 
long heavy teams of horfes do not, on an average, plough more 
than four or five acres in fix days; at an expence, to the owners 
of fuch teams, of about tweaty-feven fhillings an acre for one bad 
ploughing. I have feen a barley foil receive the" lat ploughing 
previous to fowing turnips, with a team of five horfes, and two 
men to attend them ; and, at the fame time, a team of fix horfes 
in length, with three men attending, wexe giving the firft plough- 
ing to a fallow. ”? 

It 
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It is our opinion, that if the fyftem of ploughing in this 
county was reformed, much more gain would accrue to the 
proprietors, than by appointing land-doctors and agents, as is 
eagerly recommended by our author. 

We do not coincide in opinion with Mr Middleton, refpe&t- 
ing the breadth of ridges on wet lands. Experience juttifies 
us in faying, that the ground, in every cafe where the bottom 
is wet, ought to be raifed up, which narrow ridges will not 
admit, and that thé breadth of the ridge, in fuch cafes, fhould 


_ always be in dire& proportion to the depth of the foil. 


A ftriking inftance is afforded, page 148, of this work be- 
ing rather a general furvey of the kingdom, than confined to 
a fingle county; for the practices of five different counties, 
viz. Aberdeen, Merioneth, Eaft Lothian, Dunbarton, and 
Perth, are given in one fingle page. 

We apprehend the rotations of cropping recommended in 
this work, are liable to exception, and would neither prove 
profitable to the farmer, nor beneficial to the ground. For 
inftance, take rotation, number 4th, 


Peas 
Beans 
Corn 
Clover 
Tares 
Turnips 


which is a rotation that no man in his fenfes would praétife. 
If there be a juft and true principle in farming, it is, that le- 
guminous and culmiferous crops alternately afford the great- 
eft poffible return from the foil. Whatever might be the 
profit from the above crops, in the vicinity of a great city, 
we are certain that, in ordinary cafes, a farmer would pay 
little or no rent, if he followed {uch a rotation. Mr Middle- 
ton puts too much dependence upon the merits of a rotation ; 
for every thing muft depend upon the manner in which the 
rotation is followed out in all the different procefles of ma- 
nagement. When he fpeaks of taking three green for one 
white crop, upon the worft or more exhaufted land, he ap- 
pears not to have paid due attention to his fubje€&t. Bad lands 
are not calculated for green crops; and experience proves, 
that it is eafier to raife a heavy crop of wheat, than a crop of 
turnips, upon inferior foils. 

Our author fays, page 167, that the old doétrine of fallow- 
ing for wheat, is exploded; but we think he is rather hafty in 
making fuch an affertion. In fome fituations, it is an eafy 
matter to lay afide Summer fallow, and to raife wheat after 
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green crops; but we are of opinion, that no man, who is ge- 
nerally acquainted with the foil and climate of Great Britain, 
will attempt to explode Summer fallow altogether. The ad- 
vanced flate of agricultute has already, in a great meafure; 
fuperfeded the neceflity of reforting fo frequently to the an- 
cient praCtice of fallowing for cleaning the ground; but while 
we mention this, we are at the fame time confident, that a 
great proportion of the arable land in the kingdom could not 

e kept clean or in good order, without being completely 
wrought during the Summer months. In thofe counties 
where the harvelt is early, and the crops removed from the 
ground before the heat of the fun is abated, the land may be 
wrought i in a very perfect mannet after carrying a crop; but 
in all fituations where the harvelt is late, and no tillage car 
be given before Winter, it will be found abfolutely neceflary 
to pradtife Summer fallowing at {tated petiods, without which, 
the foil, in procefs of time, would be overrun with weeds. 
This remark is fupported by the condition of the lands in the 
vicinity of almoft every great town, where, from high rents 
and ftock of manure, the farmer is tempted to proceed in 
raifing corn crops much longer than the rules of good hufban- 
dry will juitify. A number of improvers have gone from one 
extreme to another; from cenfuring the old mode of one fal- 
low to two crops, which was a very improper practice, they 
have gone the length of condemning Summer fallow alto- 
gether. 

Speaking of the management of Meadows, Mr Middleton 

fays, pages 224 and 225.— 


* Manure is invariably laid on meadow land about the month of 
Oétober, while it is fufliciently dry to bear the drawing of loaded 
carts without t injury 5 ; and when the heat of the day is fo moderated 
as not to exhale the volatile parts of the dung. 

¢ This large tra& or diftrict of clay land would have been of lit. 
tle or no value iz a flate of aration. ‘The difficulty of tilling it ; the 
expenfive teams which muft have been employed on it; the few 
months in every year when it could be ploughed with fuccefs ; 3; and 
the — rtain a produc e of fuch a foil, are circumftances which would 
have kept down its value to little or nothing. But, mark the differencé! 
Laying it down to permanent gra/s > has been the means of advancing its 
rent to 3). an acre, and of its producing, in a medium of feafons, two 
tons of he ry per acre, of the higheft qual ty in the world for the feed of 


horfes.? 


‘That clay land, efpecially where manure can be purchafed 
in quantities, is of little or no value, we exprefsly deny. No 
kind of foil will pay fo well for manure, nor will any yield 
fuch profitable returns of wheat and beans, as clay and non 
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Yoarh, if well cultivated. This ig not a matter of opinion, but 
torifirmed by the experience of farmers in evéty quarter, 
Clay land has feldom been confidered as lying in the moft 
profitable ftaté, when kept permanently in grafs, nor does the 
extent of the produce mentioned above, equal what might 
have been raifed by fowing clover and rye-grafs amongft a fal- 
low crop of corn. We are of opinion that no land whatever 
fhould be kept exclufively in grafs, and that heavy foils efpe- 
cially ftand in need of being often recruited with freth feeds. 


Under the article of Feeding, we find thé following paf. 
fage :-— 


* Tam fully perfuaded that all the ftraw in haulm in the 
kingdom, over and above what is indifpenfibly neceffary for 
thatching buildings, and littering cattle, might be eafily convert. 
ed into wholefome food, and made to contribute materially to- 
Wards the rearing and fupport of lean ftock, by the fimple opera- 
tion of cutting it into chaff; and, in fome cafes, by the conte 
Mixture of roots’ and other articles, in order to render it more 

latable, and to induce the cattle to eat an incréafed quantity. 

hen fo prepared, it thould be given to them in mangers of ra- 
ther a large fize, and calculated to prevent wafte. There can 
be no doubt but this method of preparing and confuming ftraw, 
haulm, &c. would ténd confiderabily to increafe the number of 
black cattle ; and, when compared with the prefent practice of 
treading and rotting it into manure of a poor quality, muit be 
confidered of great national importance. Thus the ftraw, &c. 
is not only rendered fit for the fupport of live ftock ; but, by 
being digefted, and paffed through their bodies, it muit become 
a much more highly enriched manure than in the ordinary way 
of treading and rotting.’ 


This do€trine is certainly queftionable. Query, What 
{upports she animal? Are not the Gneft parts of the ftraw ap- 
propriated to that purpefe, while the inferior or feculent part 
is thrown off for dung ? It is very certain that a quantity of 
ftraw eaten, aflifts to ferment the remainder; but if all the 
ftraw in the kingdom were cut into chaff, and paffed through 
the inteftines of an animal, we believe that both the quantity 
and quality of dung would be greatly curtailed. 

Mr Middleton very juftly is of opinion, that improvements 
are executed at lefs expence by farmers than by proprietors ; 
and recommends, as the beft mode of letting lands, that the 
landlord fhould grant leafes proportioning the rent and dura- 
tion of the leafe, to the nature and fuppofed expence of the 
intended improvements. We jein him in opinion, that this 
mode would render complete juftice to the interefts, and pro- 
mote the advantage, of both parties, 
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Upon the fubje&t of Paring and Burning our opinions are: 
not very different from thofe entertained by Mr Middleton. 
We are aware that thofe who have made chemical fcience 
their ftudy,; do almoft unanimoufly condemn the practice, 
while the generality of profeffional hufbandmen as eagerly 
maintain its utility. If Hounflow-heath, Finchley-common, 
or other waftes, were to be put in a {tate of aration, we know 
of no method fo effe€tual as to pare and burn them, in the firft 
inftance; but, upon the other grafs lands of Middlefex, we 
confider fuch an operation as wholly unneceflary. 

Upon the fubjeét of Irrigation our author {peaks rather in 
too high terms. After ftating the advantages attending this 
mode of improvement, he fays :— 


“‘ Forty acres of good water meadow will fupport, in the great- 
eft luxuriance, 500 Wiltfhire ewes and lambs for fix weeks, from 
the middle of March to the ift-of May, during which time they 
will improve one fhilling a week, or pay three pounds fifteen /hil. 
dings per acre, at a time of year when all other farmers are dif- 
treffed for a want of food for their ftock. In Middlefex, it would | 
{till be more valuable, as five pounds worth of hay might: be 
mown off it the firft week in May.” 


The above exceeds any thing we have met with refpeCting 
the produce of grafs land; for it is only the beft meadow that 
will feed 5 ewes and lambs, per acre, from the middle to the 
ft of May, and the greate(t part of the paflures in the king- 
dom will not fupport near fo many. 

A very diftinét account is given, page 328, et feq. of the man- 
ner in which milk cows are kept in the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis. The expence per weck is ftated at 4s., or 18 |. 4s. per 
annum, and the produce 29!. 10s., leaving a profit ef til. 6s. 
per cow ; but this includes allowance for intereft of flock, rent 
of buildings, lofles, attendance, and al! other expenifes. 

The dung and urine of hheep, at 20 miles or more from 
London, is {tated to be worth about 5s. per head per annum, 
which in many cafes is more than the rent of the land. Mr 
Middleton deals too much in calculations of this kind, and ap- 
pears to build them more upon conje€ture than experiment, 
His obfervations upon the theep ftock in fouth Britain, are 
given in the fame manner, and feem to have been more the ré- 
iult of information than obfervation. 

The fe€tion concerning Horses, and their ufe in hufbandry, 
compared with oxen, contains much valuable matter. The 
mode of feeding farm-horfes is amply detailed, and the expence 
per annum faid to be 351. Mr Middleton is inimical to work. 
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ing oxen, and gives folid and fubftantial reafons for preferring 
horfes in carrying on farm work. It appears that no more 
than 13 oxen are wrought in the whole country, which is a 
convincing proof of the eftimation in which thefe animals are 
held by the Middlefex farmer. 

Public houfes are ftated to be more ruinous to the lower 
orders of fociety than all other evils put together. One reafon 
given for their increafe is, that fo many brewers and diftillers 
are in the commiflion of the peace. 

That public houfes or dram-fhops are deftru€tive of morals, 
and inimical to the welfare of fociety, is a point upon which 
there can be no difference of opinion; but that their increafe 
is oving to the numbers of brewers and diftillers being in the 
commifhion of the peace, we deny. The far-fetched and ill- 
founded obfervation of the man whofe earnings amount only 
to gs. per week, bringing home a fhilling more at the end cf 
it than the perfon who earns 12s., does not carry conviction 
along with it. We fhould be glad to enquire what tie of vir- 
tue, or fenfe of duty, could influence the one more than the 
other. The temptation to both is the fame ; and were we on- 
ly to reafon upon the fubje&t, we would fay, that the perfon 
who had the {malleft income, with a large family to fupport, 
would be the firft to diflipate a part of ity in order to drown 
care. Much of what is faid on this fubje€&t can be confidered 
only as declamation. 

The rifible faculties are not a little excited, when we obferve 
our author recommending milk and water to the labourers, 
inftead of malt liquor. A hundred thoufand volumes would not 
convince an Englifhman, that the former is a better beverage 
for allaying his thirft, and enabling him to perform his work, » 
than ale and porter. A manufcript paper of Sir William 
Pultney’s is likewife quoted, wherein the worthy Baronet re-~ 
commends vinegar and water as an excellent fubititute for o- 
ther liquors. We are fearful that the obftinacy of this clafs 
of people will prevent thofe falutary advices from being fuc- 
cefsful, and that they will rather take their hazard of receiv- 
ing mifchief from fermented liquors, than give up the ufe of 
them for any of the fubititutes propofed. 

After mentioning the price of provifions, which are gene- 
rally as low in London as any part of the kingdom, Mr Mid- 
dleton calculates, that each inhabitant of the county, young and 
old, confumes 30 ftones and a half (of 8 lb. each) of animal 
food, 8 bufhels of wheat, and 1 ton of vegetables, per annum. 
As for malt liquors, the quantity {aid to be drunk by the 
lewer ranks, is aftonifhing. ‘Take his own words for it. 
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* There are fome perfons who do not drink malt liquor at 
all; moft people of fortune and fafhion dtink it very fparingly ; 
while great numbers of the lower orders, particalarly coal-hea« 
vers, anchor-fmiths, porters, &c. drink it to great excefs, evens 
it is fuppofed, to the amount of five hundred or one thoufand 
gallons a-year each. Upon the whole, | apprehend the quantity 
of malt liguor confumed in the county, would almoft average a 
hundted gallons per head of all ages and conditions.’ 


One thoufand gallons per annum, is nearly, on an average, 
about 14 bottles of ale or porter per day, and-is almoft equal 
to what is pafled through many drains, made to carry off the 
fuperabundant moifture from the earth. : 

In another part of the work, when treating of victualling 

heufes, Mr Middleton fuppofes, ‘* That upwards of three mile 
lions of money are expended by the labouring people, upon ale, 
porter, gin, and compounds, which is 251. per family of that de« 
feription of perfons. If wages, on an average be 12s, pet 
week, the amount per an. is 321. 48. which leaves only 71. 4s. 
for purchafing bread, butcher-meat, vegetables, and clothes ! 
- The different public markets in London are well defcribed, 
though it appears the Lord Mayor (Watfon) affeted want of 
knowlecge when appl ed to forinformation. Accounts taken 
from the Cuftom-houfe books are likewife given, which fhow 
in a clear light the different quantities of corn imported into 
and exported from. London and other parts of the kingdom. 
Mr Middleton fuggetts, that it would be a ufeful meafure to 
licenfe and {wear the Smithfield falefmen ; and likewife that 
they thould be obliged to find fecurity-for faithfully executing 
their office. The latter might prove of advantage to the pub- 
lic, but if a perfon is determined to play the rogue, licenfing 
and {wearing will-hardly prevent him. 

When treating of Manufactures, Mr Middleton, with great 
propriety, ranks Agriculture in the higheft clafs. He itates 
the farming capital in South Britain at 51. per acre, or 200 
millions, and that the annual preduce is 65]. per cent, or 139 
millions. From thence he deduces, that agriculture mutt be 
allowed to furpafs all cther manufaétures that can be brought 
into competition, not only as to the grofs amount, but allo as 
to its fuperior ufefulnefs. 

We perfeétly agree with Mr Middleton in his conclufions, 
but differ widely from the premifles he afflumes. In the first 
place, we do not confider the quantity of arable land in South 
Britain to be fo great as he {tates it; and we apprehend the 
commons and waftes to be more extenfive. In the second 
place, no agricultural capital is required for the land occupied 
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by roads, woods, hedge-rows, and water, oras pleafure-ground, 
and thefe, by ‘his own computation, amount nearly to four mil~ 
lions Of acres. If we add the commons and waftes, which in 
fome counties are one-fourth, and evenin Middlefex are one- 
tenth, of the whole land, and which require a very trifling 
ftock, it will be found that agrieultural capital is moftly laid 
on about 20 millions of aeres, and that the amount of this capi« 
tal will not much exceed one-half of what is here computed. 
We fufpeé much that Mr Middleton led the Premier a(tray, 
when he founded upon his calculations. Political arithmetic 
is a deceiving fcience. The firft figure is ufually drawn from 
an hypothefis, and the fmalleft error at the outfet renders the 
whole calculation delufive and fallacious. 

The greateft part of the next chapter, (viz. the 17th, and 
entituled Mifcellaneous Obfervations) may be termed a molt 
ingenious romance, and we give the author great credit for the 
fertility of his imagination. The fection concerning the de- 
predations committed upon the farmer’s property by game and 
vermin, exceeds any thing we ever faw in the calculation-line. 
A very fair and well written account is made out, and figures 
are ufed to prove, that the farmer fuftains an annual lofs of 
ten millions, from moles, mice, fparrows, rooks, magpyes, &c. 
If we add to this another lofs, being 4s. per acre an all the land 
in England, which the author computes is fultained from thiev- 
ing, &c. it will appear that nearly twenty millions fterling is 
the total amount of the damage fultained by the landed intereft 
annually. After this, who will fay that farming is a good 
trade? or rather, who will not be furprifed that the whole of 
the farmers of the kingdom have not loug ago been ruined ? 

The attempt to eftimate the quantity of arable land in South 
Britain has merit, but, from a deficiency of facts, it proves lit- 
tle; for in{tance, the {uppofed extent of arable land is firft uf- 
ed to afcertain the number of horfes employed in agriculture, 
and the quantity of corn neceffary for fupporting thefe horfes, 
is then brought as a proof of the number of acres of arable 
land ; which is certainly a moft ingenious mode of calculation. 

Our author thinks that one-fifth of the arable land in Eng- 
land is every year under fummer-faliow, or in a non-produc- 
tive {tate ; but we are confident he is miftaken in this opi- 
nion, and that the quantity is not fo extenfive by one-half. 
In feveral counties there is {carcely fuch a thing as plain fal- 
low; and, unlefs it be upon the common fields, fuch fal- 
lows are much lefs frequent than formerly. Even in the molt 
of places where the tenant is taken bound to have one fallow 
for two crops of corn, turnips are taken in its places In- 
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ftead, therefore, of two millions eight hundred thoufand acres, 
we are-inclined to believe there are not one million of acres of 
plain fallow in a!! England. 

Under Chap. 18 (Means of Improvement) the number of 
lawyers, who praétife in the feverai courts, are ftated to be 
feven thoufand and forty! We believe this is the firft time 
that this learned and refpeétable profeflion was ever claffed a- 
mongit the means of improvement; though goals and houfes 
of correétion (the number of which are alfo detailed) may ve- 
ry properly come under that defcription. ° 

A variety of quotations are given from Colquhoun’s treatife 
on the police of London, which we hope, for the credit of its 
inhabitants, contain exaggerated accounts of the crimes coms 
mitted in the capital, and its vicinity. It is mentioned that 
115,C00, or nearly one-fifth, are perfons whofe purfuits are 
either crimina), illegal, or immoral; or, in other words, that 
every fifth perfon deferves the gallows. If fuch things are 
true, the fair inference would be, that there is no fuch thing 
as a police in the county of Middlefex ; or how could the dar- 
ing offences mentioned in this work be committed with fuch 
impunity? 

it gave us furprife to notice a kind of comparifon, p. 480. 


between the Middlefex hufbandry and that of fome other coun- 
ties, wherein the author concludes with a flourith in favour of 
the former. He fays: 


“ There is not any land in Middlefex, (the commons except- 
ed) from the well proteéted and healthy copfes at Rifelip, to 
thofe wonders of their kind, the gardens at the Neat-houfes, but 
what is cultivated, and, for the moft part, raifed to an aftonifhing 
degree of fertility.” 


How can this be reconciled with the accounts previoully 
given of the farm-management of the diftrit? The farmers 
were faid to be unprovided with proper ploughs; the fervants 
could not hold, nor the artificers repair them ; the lower ranks 
did little but pilfer and drink, and the higher ranks were inat- 
tentive to the management of their eftates. This is the fub- 
{tance of what is faid concerning thefe matters, and probably 
it is juft :—But can the hufbandry of Middlefex be confidered 
as perfect, if it is defe€tive in every point leading to perfec. 
tion ? Cenfure is either improperly applied in the one cafe, or 
unmerited compliments beftowed in the other. 

As many otjeéts are embraced in this furvey which will 
likely be negleéted in others, we have devoted a larger fpace 
cf our pamphlet to the tefk of reviewing it, than in — 
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cafes can be {pared to works of the like kind. We have ftated 
our fentiments with candour and freedom upon the different 
articles of rural and political economy; and, in pointing out 
the errors of the author, have acted under the impreflion that 
we were thereby benefiting the public, and affording him the 
means of correcting thefe defeéts when the work comes to a 
fecond edition, which it is expected will foon happen. 

Uggn the whole, the Survey of Middlefex may be read with 
pleaftfre, as it contains much important information, though 
rather arranged in a defultory manner. Though we have not 
obje&ted to the great mafs of political arithmetic which the 
author has introduced, we cannot help remarking, that he 
would have been more correét, probably as ufeful, and certain- 
ly entitled to as much applaufe, had he fimply confined him- 
felf to a detail of the agriculture of Middleiex, with obferva- 
tions on the means of its improvement. N. 


Ant. 11.—General View of the AGRICULTURE of the County 
of NorrINGHAM, with Observations on the Means of its 
Improvement, drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement; by RoBErT Lowe, 
Esq. Nicol, Sc. London; Creech, Edinburgh. 


Tue different furveys of this kingdom, publifhed under the 
authority of the Board of Agriculture, though drawn up agree- 
able to an uniform plan, prove, in a moft convincing way, that 
the fcheme propofed to be adopted for detailing the hufbandry 
of Great Britain, is not perfect, becaufe it is uniform, and that 
their value and importance muit neceflarily depend upon the 
abilities of the furveyor, and the manner in which he difchar- 
ges the duties of his office. In fome of thefe works we obferve 
very ufeful information, refpecting the prefent itate of huf- 
bandry in the diftri€t defcribed; while the obfervations upon 
the means of exciting and accomplifhing further improvements, 
¢which-is certainly the main defign of the publication, ) are ne- 
glected and paffed over. Others again ufe facts in the manner 
fome clergymen do a text, and extend their obfervations to a 
greater length than may be deemed confitteut with the nature 
of the publication. ‘The latter {tand a chance, however, of be- 
ing more acceptable to the public; for this mode admits full 
fcope to the talents and abilities of the furveyor, and affords 
him an opportunity of communicating knowledge upon aimolt 
every branch of rural affairs. ’ 

The work under confideration may be claffed amongft thofe 
firt mentioned, and Mr Lowe, in a preliminary obfervationg 
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acknowledges, that his intentions were*‘ only to ftate, as fat 
as came within his knowledge, the ufual courfe of hufbandry, 
the new praétices introduced, and fuch improvements as fug- 
gefted themfelves to him, without pretending to enter deep in- 
to {cientific difquifition on the fubjeé ‘of political regulation, 
which the reader therefore muft expe& to be but flightly touch- 
ed upon.” This obfervation appears to have guided him in 
the execution of the work ; for, while we perufe a plain, and, 
we believe, a very faithful defcription of the prefent ftate of 
hufbandry in the county of Nottingham, the means of accom- 
plifthing future improvements, or of removing obftacles, are 
only flightly noticed. 

The climate of this diftri is defcribed to be dry, and the 
harveft generally early ; circumftances of the firft importance, 
and which afieét the value of the land much more than is uf- 
ually fuppofed. In point of foil, Mr Lowe divides the county 
into three diftri€ts: 1ft, fand or gravel; 2d, clay ; 3d, lime- 
ftone and coal land; and thefe he afterwards fubdivides into 
{maller portions, fo as the fubje& may be fully comprehended. 
We have always accounted it a matter of difficulty to prefent 
an accurate view of the foil; which is fo variable in moft coun- 
ties, and many of thofe varieties approaching one another fo 
nearly, that it is almoft impoffible to give a map or defcription 
of thofe particulars, without unavoidably falling into error. 

In the chapter upon the cultivation of arable land, and the 
rotation of crops, the author mentions, that “ the introduction 
of turnips was of great importance in enfuring a good crop of 
barley, after beimg fed off with theep ; but that till within thefe 
few years it was not ufual to lay down with feeds.” He adds, 
“‘ that the culture of a break, well managed, may be ftated to 
be, break up for, tft, turnips, laying ten quarters of lime on 
an acre; 2d, barley; 3d, rye, fometimes wheat; 4th, oats, 
with feeds; i. e. white clover and rye-grafs, which are mown 
for hay, and then thrown open.” We may readily fuppofe 
that this rotation will not be viewed by many farmers as a ju- 
dicious one. The fact is, it is certainly as bad a courfe for 
turnip land as can be praCtifed ; but we mult remark, that this 
is only followed on the foreft breaks, where it has been an im- 
memorial cuftom for the inhabitants of townthips to take up 
temporary inclofures, and keep them in tillage for five or fix 

ears. 
f Skegs are mentioned in this chapter. Query, What kind of 
grain are they? A note at the foot of the page bids us turn to 
the Appendix, but, upon confulting the place referred to, we 
receive uo other aniwer, than that they are Skegs; or in other 
. words 
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words, that they appear to be the Avena Stipiformy of Lin- 
neus. Our author fhould have attended that he was writing 
for farmers, and not for botanitts. 

But the greateft improvement on foreft lands, is where they 
ate permanently inclofed. We extract, with much fatisfac- 
tion, what is ftated concerning the Duke of Newcaftle’s im- 
provements on the land at Clumber-park, which originally was 
a mean heathy foil.— 











“ Amongft thefe deferves to be named, in the firft place, Clum- 
ber-park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of Newcattle, be- 
tween ten and eleven miles round, and containing in the whole 
about 4000 acres, which may be faid to be a new creation with- 
in thefe thirty years: at which time it was a black heath, full 
of rabbits, having a narrow river running through it, with a fall 
boggy clofe or two. But now, befides a magnificent manfion, 
aod noble lake and river, with extenfive plantations, which will 
be particularly noticed hereafter, above 2900 acres are brought 
into a regular and excellent courfe of tillage: maintaining at the 
fame time between three and four thoufand theep, and are all 
his Grace’s own occupation. 

“ The following courfes and practices of hufbandry, ufed in 
Clumber-park, were communicated to me by Mr Birket, his 
Grace’s farmer, a very active and intelligent perfon, 

“ Oa the bef Land.—Firft year, turnips; fecond, barley 5 
third, clover ; fourth, wheat; fifth, turnips; fixth, barley; f{e- 
venth, feed ; which lie from five to fix years, 

“ Un bad Land.— Firit, turnips; fecond, oats, with feeds, which 
lie as before. The whins are ftubbedsconftantly, to hinder his 
being obliged to break up fooner, He keeps a year’s ftock of 
dung before hand, and lays it on for turnips in autumn, plough. 
ing dire&tly. He harrows and gets out the twitch, (called in 
fome countries couch grafs) as ufual in the fpring. He lays two 
chalders, or eight quarters of lime an acre for turnips, but never 
after in that courfe.” 
































The following paffage, on the culture of rasta baga, or Swe- 
dith turnip, we recommend to the attention of our readers.— 






“ The roota baga, or Swedith turnip, is now cultivated bya 
few farmers in this diftri&t. It appears to be fuperior tothe com- 
mon turnip in many refpedts, particularly in hardinefs, as it ftood 
the laft fevere winter without the leaft injury. It is eat with 
gieedinefs by all animals, from the horfe to the fwine. Sheep 
prefer it to all others: but the material advantage that has been 
made of it is, the fubftituting it for corn in the food of draught 
horfes ; in which it has been found to anfwer the with of every 
perfen wha has yet tried it. The turnips are put into a tub or 
barrel, and cut {mall with an inflrument like an hoe, with the 
blade 
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blade. put perpendicularly into the fhaft : a man will cut in one 
hour as much as fix horfes can eat in twenty-four.. The tops and 
bottoms are previoufly cut off, and given to the pigs. Horfes, 
that are hard- worked, look full as well when fed with this tur. 
nip and very little hay, as they formerly did when very high fed 
with corn. The Swedith turnip fhould be fowed early, from the 
15th of May to the 1oth of June.” 


The following information on the culture of the roota baga, 
is given by J. Darxen, Efg. of Nottingham ~~ 


Mr Daiken, + about the 10th of May 1794, fowed about four 
acres with the feed of roota baga, about 2 lbs. per acre, on good 
fand land, worth twenty fhillings an acre, manured as for turnips, 
and having been ploughed four or five times ; the reft of the field, 
to the amount of nine acres in all, with common turnip and tur. 
nip-rooted cabbage, all broadcaft. They were not tranfplanted, 
but hoed out nine inches afunder, at three hoeings, at feven thik 
lings and fixpence an acre; no other culture. 1n November bee 
gan to ufe them for horfes, giving at fitft clover and rye-grafs— 
hay, oats, and beans; but finding that the horfes did well upon 
them, left off all corn, and continued them on hay, and the roots 
only ; fifteen were thus fed for about two months, were conftant- 
ly hard worked, and preferved themfelves in very good condition, 
Mr Daiken is fo well convinced that in this application they were 
worth thirty pounds an acre, that he would, in future, if he could 
not get them otherwife, rather give that fum per acre for one og 
two acres, than not have them for this ufe. They loft their leaves 
entirely when the froft fet in; but the roots were not the leat 
affefied, though the common turnips in the fame field were total 
ly deftroyed. Paffengers paffing through the field cut holes in 
them, which did not let the froft injure them, nor were thofe hurt 
which were damaged by cattle biting them. Some came to the 
weight of 16 lbs., and Mr Daiken thinks the average of the crop 
8 lbs., and much to exceed in tonage per acre common turnips, 

Mr Daiken gave them alfo to hogs, cattle and fheep. They 
are excellent for hogs ; and fheep being let into the field before 
the common turnips were deftroyed, gave fo decided a preferencg 
to the roota baga, that they would not fettle on the common tur 
nips, while the others were to be had. 

The method of giving them to horfes, is to cut off the top-root, 
to wafh them, and to cut them roughly with a perpendicular hoe, 
and then given dire€tly, without keeping them to dry. The hor 
fes ate them with avidity, and feemed even to prefer them to 
corn, Their qualities appear to be fingular, as they bind horles 
inftead of relaxing them, as other rootsdo. One mare was kept 
entirely upon them and ftraw, worked every day, did well, and 
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+ Mr J)aiken thinks that in general the roota baga fhouid be fown abou 
month fooner than other turnips. 
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never looked better: this mare was more bound by them thas 
the reft.. They have a ftrong effect upon making the coats fine, 
and one or two, affected by the greafe, were cured. by them, as 
they a& as a ftrong diuretic. 1n this mode of application, one 
acre maintained fifteen about two months; and Mr Daiken is fo 
well convinced of the utility of the plant, as well as many of 
his neighbours, that he intends, and they alfo, to increafe the cul- 
tivation much. ' 
Mr Daiken fufpeéts there are two forts of the roota baga, be- 
caufe fome upon cutting are white within, but in general yellow ; 


otherwife of the fame external appearance. The yellow is the 
beft.” 


Mr Lowe is very particular in defcribing the Woods and 
Plantations in this county, and takes up more than one fourth 
of the furvey, or one fifth of the whole work, if the appendix 
is included, on this fubje€t. ‘This is a branch of an agricul- 
tural furvey well deferving attention, and which, perhaps, has 
been too much neglected by the generality of furveyors. The 
climate and foil of this country appear favourable to the grow- 
ing of timber; and we notice, with pleafure, that the landed 
proprietors do not neglect this permanent and national im- 
provement ; which we hope, from what was mentioned laft 
feffion of Parliament by Sir William Dolben and Mr Pierre- 
point, will in future be attended to in every inclofure bill. 

It appears that there is not much wafte land in Nottingham. 
fhire, and that what remains is chiefly in rabbit-warrens. The 
ancient royal foreft of Sherwood, which was of great extent, 
may now be confidered as wholly disforefted ; for the foil is 
underftood to have been granted by the Crown to different 
Lords of the manor, referving only, in foreft language, the 
vert and venifon, or trees and deer, which laft is now entirely 
extirpated. 

The ufe of Lime is very imperfe€tly underftood in this coun- 
ty. One gentleman confiders lime as hurtful without farm- 
yard manure. Another has laid from 1 to as far as 20 chal- 
ders, or 640 buthels, on an acre of cold clay foil, and found 
no benefit whatever. A third limed part of a red clayey loam, 
and dunged the whole, but faw no difference in the crop; and 
where the heaps were laid, nothing has grown fince. From 
thefe particulars, Mr Lowe concludes that the benefit of lime 
on clays is not fully eftablithed. 

We have often remarked, that lime has in many inftances 
been ufed at random, no enquiry being made, nor attention 
paid, to the condition of the foil, whether it has been over- 
cropped and worn out, or has lately been refrefhed with grafs, 
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or enriched by dung. From inattention to thefe particulars, 
and erroneoufly confidering lime as a manure, in place of a 
ftimulus, much money has been unneceffarily expended upon 
this article, and many attempts to improve rendered unfuc. 
cefsful. ' 

One gentleman has been rather more fortunate than his 
neighbours; for an experiment upon a clay field with him 
turned out well, But mark the extent of bis experience. He 
thinks it of as much ufe the fecond year as the firft, and even 
of fervice the third! We would fay, in anfwer to this, that 
it is of more fervice the fecond year than the firft, being then 
intimately mixed with the foil; and that its effeéts, under a 
proper fyftem of management, will remain undiminithed for 
sine or twelve years, and will be of ufe for a great deal more. 
No doubt, by applying the whip and the fpur, it may be 
wrought out earlier, but this will only happen where impro- 
per farming is practifed. A very fenfible paper from the Re- 
verend Dr Coke of Brookhill, clofes this asticle, which de. 
ferves the attention of the Nottingham farmers. 

Paring and Burning does not feem a favourite praCtice with 
Mr Lowe, nor is it with us, but under certain circumitances, 
When tough coarfe {ward is firit brokea ap, no operation is 
equal to paring and burning, for bringing the land into fuf- 
ficient culture. Without doubt, under good management, 
no coarfe fward fhould be fuffered; but before the whole 
kingdom is brought into proper order, we cannot join with 
thofe who indifcriminately condemn paring and burning. 

Mr Lowe thinks weeding is not fufliciently attended to, 
particularly in the clays, where very foul crops are to be feen. 
He feems to recommend the Bedfordthire way of weeding 
beans. with fheep, which is a moft flovenly cuitom. Sheep 
may keep down the couch and annuals when the beans are 
young, without doing material damage ; but, after the crops 
get to any length, they mult be injured and broke over by the 
iheep; and, what is worfe, the roots of the couch being firm 
in the ground, and not previovufly Joofed by the horfe or hand 
hoe, mutt, by the time the theep are removed, have acquired 
fuch ftrength as to prevent them from being afterwards extir- 

ated. 
: Our author’s opinion concerning the Coy:mutation of Tithes 
is rather novel. He objeéts to that meafure, becaufe he thinks 
it would increafe the burden upon the landed property. We 
ihall quote his own words — 


* But what weighs mef with me is, that in this, and, I be- 
lieve, moft other counties, more tithes are paid by compofition 
than in kind. Thefe compofitions, from the defire of clergymen 
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to live well with their parifhoners, and partly perhaps from ha- 
bit, are much lower than the real value of the tithe: If, there- 
fore, a general compenfation is to be fixed by law, which muft 
neceffarily be by underftanding perfons upon oath, I appreliend 
much the greater part of the occupiers would, inftead of being 
relieved, find themfelves charged with a much heavier expence 
than before ; and, confequently, inftead of a general fatisfaction, 
a general complaint would enfue.” 


The chief argument which operates with us againft tithes, 
js, that they are a tax upon induitry, operating with greater 
feverity upon the active and induftrious, than upon the care- 
lefs and flovenly hufbandman, If they were commuted, this 
objection is at once remoygihs for the burden to the tenant 
would be no more than paying 2 part of his rent to the tythe- 
holder, and the remainder to his landlord. To the farming 
intereft of the kingdom, it is a matter of no importance upon 
what principles they are commuted; whether at their full va- 
lue, at a half, or any given rate. It is enough that they are 
fixed. When that is accomplifhed, the good farmer will have 
no partner to fhare the fruits of his well earned labours. If he 
has limed, manured, inclofed, and drained, at a heavy expence, 
and thereby doubled his crops, no man will have aright to claim 
a tenth thare of the produce of thofe beneficial improvements. 
In a word, laying afide every queftion refpecting the origin of 
tithes, the right of impropriators of all defcriptions, the ani- 
mofity which their colle€tion often occafions ;—we fay, lay- 
ing thefe things totally out of view, that a tax, which niuft 
heceffarily rife or fall according to the exertions of the perfon 
whi has to pay, or the difpofition of him who is to receive it, 
muft be founded upon improper principles; and that few 
meafures of Legiflation would be more conducive to the in- 
ternal profperity of the county, than a valuation and commu. 
tion of tithes. 

This work, upon the whole, though rather moré concife 
than we could have withed, difplays a good deal of knowledge 
in the fcience of Agriculture; but we notice, from the cor- 
refpondence, that the author has becn ably fupported by Sir 
Richard Sutton, Bart. who appears to have taken a confider- 
able deal of trouble in co!leCting materials for his information. 
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Art. III. TRavELs through the UNITED STATES of NorTH 
AMERICA, the Country of the IRoQuOIS, and UPPER CA» 
NADA, in the Years 1795, 1796, 1797, with an Authentic 
Account of LowER CANADA ; by the Duke DE LA ROCHE« 
FoucAULT LiaNncourt, Vol. I. Quarto, 650 pages ; Lon« 
don, Philips, Se. 


Sincg the feparation of the United States from Great Bri- 
tain, a variety of publications have iffued from the prefs, 
defcribing the foil, climate, and agriculture of America; but 
none of them, which have come under ourinfpeCtion, deferve 
to be compared with the enlightened and circumftantial work 
now before us. Influenced by jjberal principles, and guided 
by a fteady and capacious mind, the noble author has detailed 
his travels with fuch precifion and ability, that the public can- 
not fail to receive the higheft gratification from the intelligent 
information he communicates. 

The caufes which induced the Duke de la Rochefoucault 
Liancourt to leave his native country, are well known, and re- 
flect the higheft honour upon his charaéter. A fteady friend 
to rational liberty, he warmly fupported the reformation of the 
old French government, and took an a€tive part in all pro- 
ceedings of the National Affembly, in conjunction with mas 
ny other eminent perfons, who like him, experienced a bad 
reward. When obliged, after the affair of the 18th Auguft, 
to emigrate from France, he employed his time and abilities 
in a fuperior way te moft of his brethren. The native benig- 
nity of his ter per, and Jove. of his country, reftrained him from 
joining in the meafures ufed for reftoring the old government; 
and occafioned him to trevel into other countries, as a mean 
of inftructing himfelf, and benefiting mankind. 

At an early period his Grace was fond of agricultural pure 
fuits; and, when our countryman Mr Arthut Young vilited 
France, for the purpofe of afcertaining the ftate of hufbandry 
in that country, he was received at Liancourt with open arms. 
Thefe two celebrated perfonages were equally fond of one ano- 
ther’s company; the Duke being as eager to receive informa- 
tion concerning the rural economy of Great Britain, as to com- 
municate particulars refpe€ting that of his own country. In 
this publication he has fhown himfelf an adept difciple of the 
Britifh tourift, and difplays equal diligence, and probably 
greater difcernment, in the inquiries which he made in the 
courfe of his travels, 

After refiding five months at Philadelphia, for the purpofe 
of procuring the neceflary information to guide him during his 
intended journey, and where he cultivated the a ¢ 
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feveral refpectable gentlemen, many of whom were ufeful to 
him during his progrefs in the United States, the Duke fet out 
on the sth May (795, in company with a young Englifhmaa 
named Guillemard, who had been led to vifit America to ob- 
tain accurate information of the country. . They travelled on 
horfeback with one fervant, which was certainly the beft way 
of journeying, where roads are generally bad, and accommodas 
tion neither good nor to be found fo eafily as in many other 
countries. In this manner they proceeded up the Schuylkill, 
upon the banks of which a great deal of good land is to be 
found; and while the Duke attentively examined the farms, 
and enquired about the mode of their cultivation, his fellows 
traveller appears to have been equally attentive to make mine- 
ralogical obfervations. 

We make an extract from this part of the work, which will 
pive a glimpfe of the prefent ftate of hufbandry in the province 
of Pennfylvania. 


* TI was defirous of being more accurately acquainted with 
the ftate of agriculture and hufbandry about Reading, which in 
Philadelphia had been pointed out to me as the moft perfe& ia 
all Pennfylvania, and [ therefore withed to converfe with one 
of the. beft informed farmers: Mr Evans had been named to me 
asfuch. He fuperintends and manages the farm of Angelico for 
Mr Nicholfon in Philadelphia, who bought it three years ago of 
Governor Mifflin. This farin, which lies three miles from Read- 
ing, on the way to Lancafter, confilts of nine hundred acres, 
four hundred only of which have hitherto been cultivated, and 
fifty of thefe lie in pafture. From fixty to feventy acres confit 
of the fineft meadows, fome of which are fowa with clover. 
They are watered at pleafure, partly by the Angelica, a finall 
brook from which the place takes its name, and partly by a very 
copious f{pring, which waters fich parts as are not withia reach 
ofthe Angelico. The grafs is fine, ftrong, and bufhy, and the 
only care taken of it confiftsin a flight irrigation. The reit of 
the land is under the plough, and produces wheat, rye, and buck- 
Wheats, oats and Indian’ corn, but without any mixed rotation of 
crops. The land is of the beft quality, being a rich clay, from 
twenty-four to tweoty-eight inches deep. Some places are ftony. 
‘More or Iefs manure is laid upon the foil every three years. 
From four to five cart-loads of dung, about fifteen hundred 
weight each, are generally allotted to an acre ; but the dung is 
far trom being in a ftate to anfwer the intended purpofe. ‘The 
produce of the firft year, after the ground has been cleared, is 
twenty -five buthels of wheat, forty buthels of rye, forty bu‘hels 
of barley, eight buthels of oats, twenty-five buthels of Ladian 
corm, per acre. It would produce confiderably more, if the 
Wood were felled in a more careful manner, and the ground 
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fomewhat deeper tilled. It is the cuftom, and ¢onfequently thé 
general opinion, that the ground muft not be ploughed deeper 
than four or five inches. I have converféd with Mr Evans on 
this fubje&t, who could not help allowing that the above opinioa 
is erroneous. He was entirely of my way of thinking ; but iti 
the cuftom, and that has more weight than the cleareit reafon. 
ing. Newly cleared land fometimes produces better crops, after 
the fecond and the third year’s tillage, than at the firft; and 
this generally happens not when the ground has been cleared with 
fufficient care. The ufval produce of this land is ten buthels of 
wheat, twenty of rye, twenty of barley, forty of oats, and 
eighty of Indian corn. This diftriét has not fuffered from cer 
tain infe&ts, called Ace, which occafion fometimes confiderable 
mifchief to the crops; nor had the Heffian fly much damaged 
the corn here. The ploughthare is of iron; it has but one 
broad fide bent toward the right. It is ill contrived, and turns 
up the ground very imperfeétly. Two horfes are able to draw 
the plough in a pretty ftrong foil, The work of the farm is per. 
formed by five menp fix horfes, and twelve oxen. Mr Evan's 
wife and children manage the bufinefs of the houfe, of a prett 
confiderable dairy, and of the poultry-yard, which is much be 
ter ftocked with fowls than American farms usually are. The 
butter, whichis not confumed in the houfe, is fent in winter to 
Philadelphia ; but in fummer they make good cheefle, which is 
fold for tenpence a pound. The corn is either fold in Phila 
delphia, or Reading. Mr Evans fattens fome oxen, but their 
number does not exceed eighteen, though he poffeffes feventy 
acres of meadow land; thefe oxen, together with his twelve 
cows and fix horfes, confume almoft all his hay, for he fells very 
little. He keeps it in barns, and fometimes in ftacks made after 
the Englith manner, but fo very badly, that they generally tum 
ble down. Every acre of meadow, if mowed twice a-yeat, 
yields from three to four tons of hay, and the price of this article 
was laft year fourteen dollars a ton.’ 


The great and valuable fettlement in Geniffee ftate of Mal 
fachufets, under the management of Captain Williamfon, is 
amply defcribed. The Captain appears poffefied of eminent 
talents for rearing up an infant fettlement, and rapidly bring. 
ing a wafte country into an improved condition. Great pro- 
grefs is already made in this extenfive undertaking, and we 
obferve with pleafure that the {peculation (for a {peculation it 
certainly was at firft) will turn out advantageous to thofe come 
cerned. 

After examining the fettlements betwixt the old cultivated 
lands and the lakes, the Duke proceeded from Niagara to the 
province of Upper Canada ; the prefent ftate of which is fully 
defcribed, and fome fpeculations hazarded upon its ae 
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dition. General Simcoe, the governor, received his Grace 
like a friend, and communicated much information refpecting 
the plans he had in view for its improvement, in which, it 
would appear, he was rather croffed by the governor-general 
Lord Dorchefter. ‘The bounds of this newly cultivated pro- 
vince include all the country weftward of lakes Erie and On- 
tario, not within the limits of the old province of Quebec, or 
Lower Canada; and the two provinces contain about 170,coo 
fouls. From what is faid, it appears that thefe provinces 
hardly furnith grain fufficient for fupplying the confumption 
of the inhabitants, and that their eftablifhment is a very heavy 
burden upon Great Britain. 

, Being prohibited by the governor-general from entering. 
Lower Canada, his Grace was obliged to crofs the lakes, and 
travelled by way of Ofwego and Albany to Bofton. During 
this tour, when pafling Saratoga, he expatiates upon the fcenes 
which took place there, in the moft animated language. Maf- 
fachuffets he defcribes as being as much cultivated as France, 
and the country, within twenty miles of Bofton, as a conti- 
nued village. 

Leaving Bofton, his Grace vifited the provine of Maine, 
and was kindly received by General Knox, who poffefies an 
extenfive landed eftate, known by the name of the Waldo 
Patent. An extract from the work will do juftice to the 
General, who acted a confpicuous part under General Wa- 
fhington, during the American war. 


‘* In this territory; it feems to me that no perfon can fail to 
thrive, who poffeffes fo eminently the qualities of intelligence, pru- 
dence, and activity, together with a fuflicient capital to lay out in 
improvements. 

*« Thete neceffary fubdivifions of his eftate can only ferve to make 
it all one feene of profperous hufbandry, and abundant population, 
fooner than the worthy owner could have otherwife expected. So 
much do I know of his character and talents, and fo freely did he 
explain his plans to me, that 1 cannot but hope, as warmly as I 
fincerely with, the happieft confequences to his affairs,. and to the 
country, to refult from them both. At the fame time, it feems to 
be indifpenfably requifite to their fuccefs, that they be profecuted 
with unwearied and unalterable perfeverance. . At the diftanee of 
Philadelphia, and amidft other bofinefs, itwill be impoffible ‘to 
give the due attention to their advancement. A refidence om the! 
{pot is abfolutely neceffary. -But, with this, attention and activity: 
cannot’ fail to furmount every obftacle ; ‘and the happieft event mutt 
infallibly enfue. General Knox.is fully fenfible of all this, and has 
therefore retired from that public bufinefs, in which he was engaged 
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for five and twenty years of his life, with great honour to himfelf, 
and to which he generoufly facrificed a part of his fortune. He 
has even refolved to decline attending the Winter meetings of the 
Legiflature of the ftate of Maffachuffetts. Thus, from a fuccefs- 
ful career in political life, he turns himfelf to augment and improve 
a fair eftate, in confequence of which, he may probably leave im- 
menfe wealth to his family. Can a man know a paft life of more 
agreeable retrofpeét, in connexion with future profpeéts more fair 
and promifing ?”’ 


After travelling through New Hampfhire, and paffing two 
days with Mr Langdon, a gentleman of great influence in 
that ftate, the Duke again vifited Bofton, and proceeded by 
the way of Rhode ifland and Conneticut to New York. 
The numerous towns om this coaft, and the hufbandry of 
the adjacent country, are judicioufly defcribed ; and, among 
other obfervations on the ftate of Conneéticut, we find the 
following :— 


« Another law, long prior to the Revolution, obliges every fe- 
venty families in Conneéticut, to maintain a common fchool for 
eleven months in the year. Reading and writing are appointed to 
be there taught. If the number of families be under feventy, they 
are then obliged to maintain their fchool only for fix months in the 
year. Every town forming a regular mcorporation, muft keep a 
grammar {chool, in which Englifh, Latin, and Greek, are to be 
taught. The different focieties are to name, each, a deputation 
to vifit and regulate the fchools, For every thoufand dollars of tax- 
ation to the flate, ¢awo dollars are to be paid for the fupport of the 
fchools. The teachers have falaries proportioned to the taxation 
of the diftri€ts to which they belong. Towns or communities, en- 
trufted with particular funds for the fupport of the fchools, can re- 
ceive no intereft from thofe funds, while they. delay to ere& the 
{chools for which it was deftined ; and lofe the principal, if they 
fhall attempt to divert it to any different purpofe. Towns or pa- 
' rithes, having no foundation for fchools, muft either fupport_ their 
{chools entirely out of the appointed tax, or muft at leaft contribute 
one half of the means for the mairtenance of thefe fchools; while 
the parents, whofe children are educated in them, pay the reft. In 
very populous towns, the fupport of the fchools continues to be 
left to the inhabitants. 

« It is provided by law, that the fele&t men fhall in every town 
take cognizance of the ftate of the fchools. Upon their reports, 
and in the proportions in which thefe declare the falaries to be 
refpectively deferved, the towns make payment of the moncy 
which has been levied for the teachers. Where there are no 
{chools, or but very bad ones, the proportion of the tax is ae 
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held, in order that it may be beftowed, where it has been better 
earned. There is, however, no inftance of a town or parifh re- 
maining negligently without a fchool, Many communities main- 
tain their {chools for a greater part of the year, than they are, by 
law, obliged todo. The feleét men, and the deputations from the 
communities, manage the farms, and other revenues of the fchools, 

« The teachers are commonly young men from the colleges, 
ftudents of law, or theology. Their faiaries are, at the pleafure of 
the different parifhes, from two to three hundred dollars. Almoft 
all thofe who now aé a diftinguifhed part in the political bufinefs 
of New England, began their career as teachers in thefe fchools ; 
a fituation that is accounted exceedingly honourable. Sometimes, 
where the falary is fmall, women are chofen to be the teachers, 
Even thefe muft, in this cafe, be well qualified to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

« Every county muft have a fchool for Greek and Latin. A 
fine of three dollars is exacted from parents neglecting to fend their 
children to fchool. The fele€t men have authority to levy it. 

“ One natural confequence, from the careful obfervance of this 
law, is, that hardly a perfon can be met with in Conne¢ticut, any 
more than in Maflachufletts, who is not qualified to read, write, and 
perform the common operations of arithmetic; and that the gene- 
ral manners are better, the laws more faithfully obferved, and crimes 
more rare, here, than in other places. ”’ 


Pafling through New York and New Jerfey, the noble au- 
thor terminated a journey of feven months continuance, “ on 
which,” he fays, “* I cannot refleét without pleafure ; and, 
in the courfe of which, 1 found few things, but fuch as I 
have had occafion to mark with approbation.” ; 

The journey through the fouthern ftates was delayed till 
the month of March: on the 24th of which month, the 
Duke took fhipping at Philadelphia for Charleftown in South 
Carolina; and during the paflage, obtained much previous 
knowledge of the country from Mr Pringle, attorney-general 
of that ftate, who was his fellow-paflenger. After examin- 
ing South Carolina and Georgia, he proceeded to the Spanifh 
fettlements of Eaft and Weft Florida, a defcription of which 
concludes the performance. 

The hufbandry of thefe ftates, is of a quite different nature 
from that of the northern ftates. Property is in much fewer 
hands ; and farm-work is chiefly performed by negro flaves. 
Rice is the principal objeét of cultivation, though it appears 
to be not only hurtful to the health of the people, the ground 
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being always kept in a fwampy condition, but alfo the leaft 
produétive article of agriculture in Carolina. 

We cannot take leave of this work, without expreffing the 
high opinion we have formed of the talents and abilities of 
the noble and worthy author. Born to figure in a different 
line than furveying the hufbandry of any country, it muft ex- 
cite furprife, that his mind could, at once, accommodate it- 
felf to undertakings of this nature; and ftill more, that he 
was able to prefent to the Public, a detailed account of the 
political, commercial, and rural economy of America, which 
few can equal, and which-none will excel. 

The preface by the Englifh tranflator, though generally li- 
beral, contains fome things which we earneftly with had been 
left out. Few perfons will object to the performance, be- 
eaufe the Duke conftantly difplays an ardent affe€tion for his 
Native country; nor will many be difpofed to find fault, be- 
caufe he refrained from imitating the conduct of CorioLanus, 
when he was forced to fly from the land which gave him birth. 
He has certainly acted a much more noble part, by employ- 
ing the years of his banifhment in gathering materials for 
the prefent work ; which, we truft, will hand his name down 
to pofterity with renown, while the ations of many other 
perfons in his fituation, will be configned to oblivion, or re- 
corded without applaufe. 
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PART IIL 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE year 1799 will long be diftinguifhed in the annals of 
this country, as remarkably unfavourable to the operations 
of hufbandry; and it is with much regret that we open this 
department of our work at fuch an eventful period. Cir- 
cumftanced as we are, it is our duty to ftate facts, however 
diftrefling the narration may be; for a different conduct 
would not only be unproductive of the fmalleft advantage, 
but might lead the public into a liftlefs and fatal fecurity, 
and prevent the neceflary meafures from being timeoufly ufed 
for procuring additional fupplies, and for fupporting the in- 
duftrious poor, who are unable to purchafe provifions at the 
prefent fcale of prices. 

Before we detail the different articles of intelligence com- 
municated to us, it appears very neceflary to give a fhort view 
of rural economy during the laft year. Imperfeét as this hafty 
fketch muft be, confidering the variety of foil, climate, and 
practices of Great Britain, we judge it may be of fome utility, 
If it does not add to the ftock of information already in the 
poffeffion of our readers, it muft at leaft be acceptable; as it 
brings into a {mall compafs the feveral circumftances, which 
contributed to produce the prefent manifold diftrefles. 

At the conclufion of the preceding year, a brighter profpect 
was feldom prefented to the farmer. The fallows were com- 
pletely w romphe. The wheat fields, which were univerfally 
iown in excellent condition, were covered by the fineft and 
clofeft braird. The ploughing for Spring grain was far ad- 
vanced: And, in a word, every operation of hufbandry had 
been executed in fuch a manner, as afforded good caufe to 
expect they would be crowned with a rich and abundant crop. 
The firft reverfe of this pleafant profpect was experienced in 
the months of February and March, from a long and fevere 

ftorm of fnow, which was fucceeded by rainy weather, and 
occafioned a large proportion of beans a1 nd oats to be put into 
the ground while it was in an unfavourable condition. Heavy 
rains about the firft of May likewife retarded the fowing of 
barley, and in a great meafure ruined the furrow drills of 
beans upon the wet and heavy lands. 

Yet all thefe circumftances would not have occafioned a 
bad crop, though a later harveft than ufual would neceflarily 
have been the. confequence. ‘The dry weather, from the 
middle of June to the end of July, produced a moft furprifing 
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alteration upon the fields; and, if it had continued another 
month, a plentiful return might haye almoft been infured to 
the farmer. We have feldom obferved a better appearance of 
wheat upon the ground than what was then to be feen. The 
greater number of fields were bulky, the ear was generally of 
a full fize, and all that was wanting was a fufficient quantity 
of heat and fun to bring the crop to maturity. 

Thefe beautiful profpeéis, however, were foon aver-clouded, 
and the fields, inftead of a healthy vigorous colour, aflumed 
a complexion which ferioufly affected every difcerning mind. 
About the beginning of Auguft, heavy rains, accompanied 
with cold eafterly winds, reduced the Summer fallows and 
turnip fields into a perfect mire, half rotted a great part of 
the hay, ftopped the growth of the fecond crop of clover, 
laid down all the ftrong corn, and effectually prevented the 
wheat from filling; as that grain cannot arrive at perfection, 
if loaded with moiflure at that ftage of its growth. 

The month of September was, on the whole, rather worfe; 
indeed, the ftrong corn lay foaking among water during the 
greateft part of it. Much of the wheat, from the excefs of 
moifture, died at the root before the ear ripened; and the ftraw 
got a grey colour, from the perfpiration of the ftalk being pre- 
maturely ftopped; and, when cut, had an appearance fome- 
thing like as if it had been kiln-dried. The people in general 
were by this time convinced that the grain would neceflarily 
be of inferior quality; but few believed that it would be fo de- 
fective in every refpeét as fats now unequivocally fubftantiate. 

Oats, which are a hardy grain, fuffered lefs under thefe 
unfavourable circumftances, and promifed at one time to be 
generally a medium crop. This has turned out to be the cafe 
upon the dry fharp foils; but thofe of a different defcription 
did not efcape fo well; and, upon the high grounds, they were , 
nearly deftroyed by two fevere nights of froft on the 16th and 
17th O&tober. Some beans are faid to have been alfo injured 
at that time; but we believe that the lofs of this grain will be 
very trifling, as they are ufually fown upon deep tich lands. 

We deem it unneceflary to enter further upon the fubject 
in this leading article; but fhall proceed to detagl the different 
communications tranfmitted to us. We only add, that we 
fhall be much obliged to any gentleman, who has kept a re- 
gifter of the weather during the paft year, who will be kind 
enough to favour us with a copy; and, if accompanied with 
monthly remarks on the ftate of rural economy, it muft prove 
highly ufeful. Such a regifter will not only inform the pre- 
fent generation, but mutt alfo prove very interefting to pofte- 
tity. We need hardly fay, that if fimilar information could be 
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generally purchafed, moft of them being only fit for the ftraw-yard, 
it as wel! as the ignorance which muft neceffarily prevail refpeCting 
fe the falting of beef, in a fufficient way for prefervation during the 
Co Winter months, that this new clafs ‘of cuftomers at Hallow Fair 
id will not make their appearance next feafon. 
th The thew of horfes was below mediocrity ; and, as ufual, the in- 
ve ferior ones were quite a drug. Good horfes {till bring a full price; 
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procured concerning the caufes which occafioned the fcanty 
crops at the end of the 17th century, traditionally called the 
barren years, it would be acknowledged as a particular obli- 
gation. 5 

Before we conclude this article, we muft remark, that it 
gives us fenfible pleafure to notice the great degree of atten- 
tion fhown to the diftrefles of the poor, not only in the capi- 
tal and other large towns, but alfo in many country parifhes. 
While we heartily commend thefe philanthropical exertions, 
and with them extended oyer the whole ifland, it cannot be 
improper to fuggeft, that the moft fuccefsful method of af- 
fifting the poor, is by felling them meal at reduced prices, 
the reduétion to be in proportion to the fize of their+fami- 
lies, and their ability to work. If donations of coals are 
added, the poor might pafs through this calamitous feafon 
without fuffering more than they undergo every Winter, 
provided meal, which is the folid national food of Scotland, 
is afforded them at ordinary prices. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 


















Edinburgh, 12th November 1799.—Old Hallow Fair was nu- 
meroufly attended this day, the greateft part of farmers in the ad- 
joining counties, from the latenefs of the harveft, being {till unpro- 
vided with their winter ftock. Lean cattle were inferior in num- 
bers to the demand, and of courfe fold at higher prices than they 
have brought for fome time paft. Few fat beafts were prefented ; 
but a new fet of purchafers appeared, who feemed, from the choices 
made, to be little verfant in the bufinefs. Thefe were people of 
the place, who wanted to lay in their marts ; a praétice which, 
though anciently very common, has for feveral years been in defue- 
tude. We are very apprehenfive, from the quality of the beatts 


but, from the wetnefs of the feafon, and bad food lately received, 
there is caufe to believe that thofe of the firft defcription will not 
be fo plenty for feveral years. 
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Sheep were rather lower, though the fall upon them is lefs thay 
upon cattle. Good Highland fheep, fit for laying upon turnips, 
may be confidered from 1s. to 1s. 6d. lower than laft year. The 
dead market is overftocked with inferior kinds, and will be fo for 
a little time. 

Lnvernefs, Dec. 10.—The harveft in the northern counties has 
been backward and unfavourable: but, upon the whole, | believe 
we have been fully as well off as the fouth of Scotland, and the 
greateft part of England. The wheat crop with us may aver age 
feven bolls per acre, and weighs from 52 to 58 Ib. Linli thgow fir- 
lot. Barley will not be much thort of an aver age crop in point of 
quantity, but the quality is far from being fo good as ufual; and 
as for oats, they are defeétive in every refpeét, and will hardly be 
equal, ‘in my opinion, to the confumption of the county. Wheat 
felis here juft now at 38s. and qos. per boll. Barley 23s. and 
30s. ; in other places, 21s. aad 25s. I do not imagine any oats 
or peas are yet fold in the neighbourhood at pofitive prices: but 
oat meal has not exceeded 24s. per boll of 9 ftone, Amiterdam 
weight. Lean cattle have been lower fince laft September than at 
any period for ten years back. ‘They rather feem now on the rife, 
but none can be drove fooner than the Spring months. Beef and 
mutton, of the beft quality, fold lately at 23d. per lb. in quarters ; 
principal pieces at 3d., but is now advanced 1d. the lb. weight, 
and will probably foon experience a further rife. Hay fells at 1s. 
per ftone, and, if the Winter continues open, I hardly think it will 
excec’ that price. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 10.—The Magiftrates of this city have given 
notice, that, after various conferences with the incorporation of 
bakers, they have refolved, with the approbation of the Lord Pre- 
fident, and other Lords of Seffion, to difpeufe with fetting any 
aflize from and after this date, till further intimation is gee 

This refolution of the Magiftrates deferves the thanks of every 
well-wifher of the community, as being the only ake. under 
the prefent circumflances, to procure the inhabitants a regular fup- 
ply of good wholefome bread. Every perfon of common difcern- 
ment will acknowledge, that a pound of bread, baked from the 
produce of this year’s crop, is of much lefs value than the fame 
quantity manufatured from that of the preceding year. The fuf- 
penfion of the affize will therefore place matters on their natural 
footing ; for, the comparative value of the ftaff of life, like every 
other commodity, ought to be afcertained in direét.proportion to 
its quality. 

We alfo obferve, that ftandard wheaten bread, fuch as is fold in 
London, is advertifed by our bakers, the prefent price of which is 
1s. 2d. per quartern loaf. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 14.—The firt Pustic Kitcuen, for the Poor 
of the city and fuburbs, was opened this day ; and we are happy to 
hear that a fecond kitchen is in preparation. A confiderable fum 
of money has been raifed by f{ubfcription for promoting this be- 
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gevolent object ; and it gives us pleafure to add, that the Concerts 
given in the A flembly Rooms, Shean ge-itreet, for the fame purpofe, 
were remarkably well attended. The Sieur Herman Boaz has like- 
wile given an exhibition of his wonderful performance, for the bene- 
fit of the fund, at which twenty guineas were collected. 

By letters Som Glafgow and Pert ly we are informed that fub- 
fcriptions have been opened in thefe places for the importation of 
corn from abroad. 

Dunfe, Dec, 21.—A confiderable quantity of corn in the diftriG 
of Lammermuir ftill remains in the fields, and, it is to be feared, 
will be of very little value. Indeed, the crop in general in this 
county does not promife to have great effet in keeping down the 
markets. 

Glafzow, Dec. 2t.—American wheat is felling here at 57s. to 
58s. per boll. Dantzick, 56s. to 60s. New north country wheat 
42s. Barley 30s. to 32s., but poor in quality; and oats of this 
county growth from 22s. to 26s.—all per Linlithgow meafure. 
Old beans 36s. to.38s. New ones 23s. to 30s. per Stirlingfhire 
meafure. ~~ meal 30s, to 32s. per boll, of § ftone Dutch or Am- 
fterdam weight. The quartern loaf of bread is 1s. 42d. 

The Clyde being already fhut, and every appearance that the ca- 
nal will foon be frozen up, gives us a {mall profpect of a decline of 
prices for fome time hence. 

laddington, Dec. 27.—The weather, during the ape quarter, has 
been unfriendly to every object of rural work ; and the operations 
of the farmer have net, in the memory of man, been carried on at 
greater trouble and expence. It was near the beginning of O&o 
her before a general haryef{ commenced, and many farmers had lai 
year finifhed by the time they this feafon put a fickle 
crop. 


Not wit! 
Notwit 


iflanding thefe difaftrous circumftances, there is caufe to 
believe that a great part of the diflrict has efcaped as eafily from the 
confequences, as any other inthe kingdom. Wheat, however, is 
worfe, both in quantity and quality, than was ever known, being 
{mall in the grain, thick in the hufk, and much of it unfound. Per- 
haps it is not equal, in point of con! imption, to the half of crop 
1798, and 15 per cent. at lealt inferior to the crop 1732, which 
encountered a feafon fomcthing fimilar to the laft. 

With refpe& to barley and cats, they have often been known, up- 
on good lands, in former years, as defective as the prefent crop ; 
but it is upon the,high expofed fituations where thefe grains (chief- 
ly the laft) are moft below an average. Wherever they were not 
fully ripened when the froft fet in, they are worlt, and the extent 
of the deficiency is in dire& proportion to the flage of their growth 
when the froft took place. ‘he wet weather in April, which 
happened immediately after the generality of oats in the low dif- 
snct were fown, prevented thofe in the high diflricts from being 
put 
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put into the ground till near the end of the month; and this ch, 
cumftance, together with the unfavourable condition of the ground 
when they were fown, contributed to throw them very late, and 
in the way of meeting with the injury which afterwards befd 
them. 

Peas, taken by themfelves, may be viewed as no crop. In many 
places they are not worth the expence of thrafhing, and few farmey 
will have a return exceeding the quantity fown. ‘T’ares are equally 
defective ; but beans, efpecially where they were free of peas, and 
. pot damaged by the wetnefs in feed time, may be confidered as ap. fi 
proaching to fomething like an average crop. 

Oats, from what is already faid, may be confidered as mealin 
very unequally. The very beit do not exceed meal for corn, on 
very few come that length. The generality of low country grain, 
properly got, may be flated as yielding 14 pecks, or 7 ftone Am. 
fterdam weight, per Linlithgow boll: Farther fouth they yield 
much lefs ; fome not more than 6 to 8 pecks of meal to the boll 
of oats. 

The weight of grain upon a farm in the lower diftri&, taken 
this week, is, 

Good white wheat 59% lbs. Avoirdupois. 
Ditto red - 58 

Bai'ey ° 70 

Oats - . 61 

Beans - - 573 


Laft year, upon the fame farm, the weight was, 
White wheat . 63+ lb, 
Red ditto - 66 


Barley - ° ? 79 
Oats - - - 63 


Prices have been and ftill continue vaftly diverfified. Indeed, it 
is a difficult affair to fay, what is the comparative value of a good 
deal of grain; and this diverfity will prevail through the year, 
though it mutt leffen after the corn is fufficiently dried. New wheat 
fells from 30s. to 50s. per boll; very little old now to be got, 
Barley 25s. to 34s. Oats 18s. and 31s. Of peas and beans little 
can be faid, as very few of thefe grains have as yet been offered for 
fale. A corre& ftate of yefterday’s market, given at the conclufion 
of this article, will place the {cale of prices in a clear light. 

Turnips, upon the whole, are indifferent. Indeed, half a crop 
is this year accounted a good one. The greateft part are not e 
qual to a third of an ordinary crop ; and upon lands not in high 
condition, they are worth very little. Potatoes are fill worle, 
yielding not only little produce, but are inferior in quality. The 
beft foils have fcarcely given a third of the ufual quantity, and, 


upon 
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upon wet lands, the crop was, in many places, not worth the tak- 
ing up. They are already felling at 14s. per boll of 16 pecks, 
26 lb. Amfterdam weight, each ; and apprehenfions are entertained, 
that there will be a fcarcity of healthy feed for the next year’s plant- 
ing. 

“Hay is fcarce, and already felling from 16d. to 20d. per ftom, 

A very great part of the crop was confumed, during the Autumm 
by farm-horfes, as green food was in many places not to be had, 
and the peas and beans were fo late, Straw is likewife advanced to 
double price ; but little of this article, from the nature of the leafes, 
can in ordinary cafes be fold. 
* Lean cattle, which were low at Falkirk, rofe much at the after 
markets ; and a fmaller quantity than ufual is wintered in this coun- 
ty. The crop being, on the whole, of lefs bulk than common, and 
the fodder bad, are the caufes why a fmaller number are taken into 
the ftraw yard. 

The market has been fully fupplied with fat ftock for fome time 
paft, but a good part has rather been of an inferior quality. The 
failure of turnips, and the floppage of the diftilleries, neceffarily 
brought a great number to fale, which would otherwife have been 
put to the ftake ; but this extra quantity being now in a great mea- 
jure removed, there is a probability that a fcarcity will foon be felt. 

A very {mall proportion of wheat has been got fown, perhaps 
not the twentieth part of what was intended; and if the Spring 
months are not very dry, few farmers upon the clay lands can fow a 
peck with advantage, Many of the Summer fallows remain un- 
dunged, and ploughing was never farther behind. The working 
horfes, from wet weather, heavy work in bringing home the crop, 
and badnefs of food, are generally in a worfe condition than ufual, 
and, from the expence of feep, it is highly probable, that they will 
not much improve during the winter months. 

On Wednefday fe’ennight, the weather materially changed, and 
we have fince had fome heavy falls of fnow, attended with froft, 
which has in a manner ftopped all operations in the field, unlefs it 
be the driving of dung. A few people have ploughed, but they 
have done more hurt than good, by touching the land in fuch impro- 
per condition. : 

' Haddington Corn-Market, Dec. 27.—We had a pretty full mar- 

ket of wheat this day, for the feafon, there being 350 bolls expof- 

ed, which, fince the new crop appeared, have been fully adequate 

to fupply the demand. Laft year, during the winter, we feldom 

had lefs than 500 bolls, one day above 700 bolls ; but fuch a quan- 

tity would, at this time, fcarcely find purchafers. Whether this ' 
circumftance proceeds from a reduced confumption, or from the we% 

country dealers receiving fupplies from other quarters, we cannot 

— though probably both contribute to leffen the ufual de- 

mand. 


Of 
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Of the above quantity, 260 bolls, by the market lift, were only 
fold ; but it is fufpeéted that fome may be fold, and not entered in 
the clerk’s book ; and that a part of what is originally /et up, is 
fold privately after the conclufion of the market, The prices were ; 


2 bolls old 62s. 6 bolls 38s. 
3 bolls ditto bos. 8 bolls 3738. 
6 bolls new 48s. 14 bolls 36s. 
10 bolls 478. 6 bolls 358 
9 bolls 458 9 bolls 345. 
5 bolls 448. 5 bolls 338. 
g bolls 428. 9 bolls 328. 
46 bolls 423. 10 bolls 328. 
16 bolls 418, 11 bolls 31s. 
33 bolls 408. 9 bolls 308. 
8 bolls 398. 26 bolls 30s. 

The average price of the whole was 1]. 18s. 6d., being 1s. 3,4,d 
lower than laft market day. 

The utility of a market-lift is univerfally acknowledged, and 
Haddington is the only place in Scotland, where the real price 
of wheat can be fairly calculated. It would bea defireable meafure, 
were the Magiftrates, or the Juitices, to extend the appointment to 
the other markets, which might be attained by an additional clerk, 
or by having the markets at fe eparate hours. 

Barley may be faid to have remained ftationary for fome weeks ; 
prices were from 279. to 33s. 6d. Oats fold well, efpecially thofe 
of good quality, which indeed are not numerous. Beit price 315, 
6d. ; buta — many of bad quality have lately appeared in the 
market, which of courfe have been fold at various prices. Old peas 
were as high as 36s., and new peas and beans were fold from 20s. ta 
BCs. ; but a full ‘fupply of this article has not’yct appeared. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

From the long continued courfe of inclement weather, previous 
to the laft qu arter, it was anxioutfly | hoped, that it would have prov. 
ed more faybork ble to agricultural operations ; and thus, in fome 
degree, have counteracted the preceding ungenial feafon. In this, 
howev vets « the hope of the hufbandman has failed ” as completes 
ly as before. The month of O&ober was occupied by the farmer 
ye W holly in cutting down, and gathering in, under every un- 
favourable circumftan ice, the fcanty product of a greatly damaged 
crop ; while the wheat-feed, and the early fallow, were unavoida- 
bly poltpened to an opportunity better adapted to thefe works. 
Nover abe er followed with the fame forbidding afpe& ; and now De- 
cember, clothed with fnow, puts a finifhing hand to the operations 
of the year, leaving, at the leaft, two-thirds of the wheat-land un- 
accomplifed, while a portion (not inconfiderable) of the crop in 


the muirlands is fill expofed to the winter ftorm. 
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The prices of grain, hay, and ftraw, have of courfe been ftrong- 
ly affected with thefe untoward circumftances, and have reached to 
a height, particularly the laft, unparalleled in modern times ; and, 
as we have every reafon to believe that this has arifen folely from 
the calamity of the cafe, it muft render the moft rigid economy, in 
the ufe of the neceffaries of life, together with the utmoft poffible 
exertion to procure a fupply from abroad, more urgently neceflary 
now, than at any period for a hundred years gone. 

The following have been the average prices of good grain, &c. 
for the laft 3 months: 


Odober. November. December. 
Buh. 1000 parts. —s. 8. s. 
Wheat per boll 4 114 * 38 36 42 
Beans ditto do. do. 25 32 32 
Barley ditto 5 962 26 32 
Oats ditto do. do. 25 28 
Oat meal per peck of 8 lb. Dutch 1 2 
° 
° 
I 


a. 


26 
2 


~ 
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Potatoes per peck, about } cwt. 

Beft beef per lb. of 174 oz. 

Hay per ftone of 22 lb. avoird. 

Oat ftraw per kemple of about 
15 ftone hay weight 12 14 15 

Wheat ftraw ditto for litter 8 o 10 6 10 


Mn 
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From a Mid-Lothian Farmer. 


December 28.—I confider that a comparative view of crop 1799, 
with that of the preceding year, may be arranged as follows : 


Wheat, as one-third deficient. 
Barley, ditto. 

Oats, three-eighths ditto. 
Bran and peas, one-half ditto. 
- Potatoes, two-thirds ditto. 


Wheat will weigh, upon an average, per firlot, 56 Ib. Barly 66 Ib. 
Oats 57 Ib. There is not one-third of the ufual quantity of wheat 
fown, and ploughing is much behind. 

The produce of what we call good oats for the feafon, will be from 
11 to 13 pecks of meal. Oat meal fells at 2s. 2d. Peas ditto 18. 7d. 
Bear ditto 1. 6d.—all per peck of 8 Ib. Dutch weight. 


_—E 
We have juft received from London, acopy of Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Propofals for eftablifhing a Joint-ftock Company of 1600 
thares of sol, each, for the purpofe of carrying on Experimental 
i Farming, 


* This is the average of oLp and New together ; the beft old being about 
0%; higher than average. 
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Farming, and planting wafte lands. Want of room prevents ug 
from inferting the propofals in this number, but they fhall be given 
in our next, together with fome obfervations from a correfpondent. 
Such a public-fpirited eftablifhment deferves every encouragement ; 
and we truft it will meet with the fame liberal fupport as Sir John’s 
patriotic plans have hitherto experienced. 


ENGLAND. 


Doncafter, OGober 23.—Our harveft is in a fad ftate, moft of the 
wheat and barley have been badly carried in ; and as for the oats 
and beans, they are too green to admit of an idea of ripening, 
though they are cutting them in order to get them off the ground, 
The Summer fallows are in a moft wretched condition ; and much 
of the flat land towards Hull is under water. Wheat is confidered 
as the worft of the grains; and the general opinion is, that 3 bu- 
fhels will not produce more flour than 2 did laft year. : 

Stafford, Nov. 4.—The oldeft perfon in this county does not re: 
member fuch a bad harveft ; many of my neighbours have not yet 
finifhed, and what they have got in is moftly fpoilt. Upon the e- 
ftate, where my farm is fituated, we ufed to be all over by the end 
of Auguft, and, this year, it was the middle of O@tober before we 
got done. I had many acres of barley on the ground for two 
months; and, as it rained the moft part of the time, you may cali- 
ly judge what condition it isin, Grain of every kind, that is good, 
is ‘now fold at moft extravagant prices. Laft market day, wheat ° 
fold at 15s. per bufhel, barley 7s. 6d., oats 6s., beans 12s. Our 
meafure is 38 quarts to the bubhel. 

The hay harveft was equally bad. 1 had one meadow of fine hay 
carried off by the floods. Turnips have failed, which will be a bad 
affair for ftock. 

Lincoln, Nov. 12.—The harveft in this county is nearly com- 
pleted, and the prices of grain are rather lower than when I wrote 
you laft. Oats are from 15s. to 348.3; barley 3cs. to 44s. ; wheat 
50s. to Sos. 3 beans 36s. to 48s. per quarter, of 8 ftrikes or Win- 
chefter bufhels. Our crops of wheat are much lighter than ufual, 
and fo are oats ; but barley is tolerable, and may produce 3 quar- 
ters per acre on an average. Beans about 2 quarters: Upon the 
whole, I think our crop is one-third lefs than ufual, 

Turnips are but a fmall crop, though full as good as previous ap- 
pearances led us to expe. Fat cattle reduced in price, and beef 
fells from 33. 6d. to 58. per ftone, of 14 4b. avoirdupois, according 
to quality. 

You may be affured every affiftance in my power will be given 
to the Farmer’s Magazine, which promifes to be an pfeful work. 
The chief improvement praétifed in this country is, embanking 
and draining low lands, and marling or claying wild —_ or 

ey 
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loamy grofs lands. Particulars concerniig thefe improvements, I 
fhall fend you afterwards. 

Pontefra@, Nov. 18.—Fat cattle have been plentiful for fome 
time paft, and the markets dull; but within thefe few days, a con- 
fiderable advance has taken place. They are felling now from 5s. 
6d. to 8s. per ftone, finking the offal. Sheep not rotten, but a 

at deal of them very poor. Our corn crops very indifferent. 

heat prefents a bad fample, being moftly*fprung. Barley and 
oats no better, and all very deficient in quantity. Prices faft rif- 
ing. On Saturday laft, old wheat fold here at 15s. per buthel, new 
128, 34. Old oats 6s. 3d., new 4s. 3d. Barley 5s. 6d. Beans 10s. 
A profpe& of bacon being very high. At Malton, it fells, green, at 
6d. per lib. 

Staford, Nov. 30.—The weather, for this fortnight paft, has 
been more favourable, and 1 have got my wheat feed completed ; 
though many farmers round me, from the extreme wetnefs of their 
lands, have not fown a bufhel. We have now begun to feed our 
cattle on turnips, to fave the hay ; and they are turning out better 
than 1 expeéted ; but, after all, they are not above half the fize 
of laft year’s growth. Markets for grain ftill keep up. Seven. 
teen fhillings per buthel was afked at our laft market for new wheat, 
but none would give it. I hope it will foon be lower; though, I 
aflure you, this has been a moft trying and expentive feafon to the 
farmer. Cheefe has alfo rifen to an extravagant price, and the 
Government factors are bufily purchafing. Beef, mutton, and pork, 
fell from 4d. to 44d. per Ib. 

Lynn, December 3.—Harveft here has been ill got, fome barley 
fillin the field ; but, generally fpeaking, the crop is fuppofed not 
to be fo unproduétive as was at firlt expected. Never was fo great 
a difproportion known in prices as this year. Wheat fold yefter- 
day from 648. to 100s. per quarter. Barley 28s. to 51s. Oats 18s. 
to 38s. No beans. The turnip crop has improved greatly of late, 
and there.is now favourable weather for fowing wheat. 

Wakefield, December 13.—Our markets for corn are very high, 
though they have rather declined for thefe two weeks back ; but 
unlefs we have a large importation from abroad, it is the general 
opinion they muft foon advance. The beit informed merchants 
differ, whether any confiderable quantity of foreign grain can be 
procured. One principal houfe in London writes in the affirma- 
te ; while another, equally refpeCtable, gives a direét contrary 
anfwer. Barley is fo much injured by the rains, that it will not 
malt, which has caufed old malt to fell at 9s. per bufhel. The 
farmers are {till fowing a little wheat, and a tolerabie proportion 
has been got into the ground ; but it has been harrowed fo ex- 
tremely wet, that I fufpeé a large proportion will perifh. Prices 
at our market this day——-Wheat 7os. to 96s. Barley 35s. to 4¥s. 
Oats 288, to 508. Old beans 84s., all per quarter of 8 buthels. 


Northumberland 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


The failure of the wheat crop is general in this country ; and 
moft of the famples that have been prefented at market, are not fg 
good as the hinder end or light grain of laft year. The produce 
per acre does not exceed one half of what it ought to be, and, in 
many places, it is unfound or fprouted. 

Barley, upon dry foils, is a tolerable crop ; but upon moift ones 
it perifhed by too much wet. The maltfters complain that a great 
deal of it will not malt. 

Oats, upon the vales or low grounds, are a medium crop. Up 
on the hills or muirs, they are very bad ; never ripened, and are 
nothing but hufks. Many of them were ftill opt in the laft week 
of November and firft of December. Some till remain im the fields 
at this date. 

Peas, abundance of ftraw, but little or no grain. 

Beans were very late, but would have been a medium crop, had 
not the uncommon hard froft, on the 16th and 17th O@ober, in 
jured them. A field of beans, near Belford, is ftill to cut ; but the 
generality were got in during the laft week of November. 

Turnips, upon good dry foils, aré a fair crop. Upon moift foily 
very bad; in many places, abfolutely worth nothing ; the --onfe. 
quence of which is, that decent ones are letting from 71. to gl. per 
acre. 

Our cabbages are fearce any thing but leaves: few of them have 
a core much larger than a man’s fift, the cold and wet entirely pre. 
vented them from cabbaging. 

OF potatoes, that ftaff of life to the poor, the account I have to 
give is ftill more melancholy. They have not only failed in pro. 
duce, but are bad in quality, and are now felling at three time 
their ufual price. Many were damaged by the froft. 

The profpeét for next year, in my opivion, is ferious and alarms 
ing. In many places, fcarce an acre of wheat is fown upon the 
Summer-fallows, nor likely now to be fown, unlefs a favourable 
feafon happens in the month of February. 

Prices. 8. 8. 

Old wheat 16 to 18 

eta a ‘. per bufhel Winchefler. 

Oats, ditto to 5 

Old peas to 10) very little of ‘either to be 

Ditto beans 7 ‘te 4G had. 

The price of live flock deprefled'confiderably’in O&ober laf, 
but fat is now getting up. Beef and motton 52d. to 6d. per bb. 
avoitdupois, and expected to be fcarce in the Spring. 

Lynn, Dec. 19.—The" weather is now fet in feverely, but of 
late it has been good, for the feafon of the year; and the -_ 

0 
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of wheat is finifhed, a full qu@htity of which grain is gotin. Laft 
year’s crop of wheat is not fuppofed to exceed two thirds of an or- 
dinary one. Barley is by no means deficient in quantity, but fo ex- 
tremely injured by the rains, that {carcely one third of it will grow 
when put into the fteep-ftone. 

Oats are not bad, but few are fown in this county, and they are 
ill got this feafon. Wheat fells at prefent from 46s. to gos. per 
quarter. Black or ftained barley 18s. to 37s. Bright ditto 40s. 
to 6cs. Average weight of wheat 55 lb. per bufhel. Laft year 
it was 59} lb. The price of a quartern loaf of bread here is 133d. 

Lean fheep have been much reduced in price; but mutton fells 
at 6d. per lb. Ill forts of ftock are, however, rapidly rifing, and 
are expected much higher in the fpring, as it is probable there 
will be a fhort fupply. Potatoes are a bad crop; but there are not 
many planted in this county.- Hay fells at gos. per ton. 

Rape-feed is the fmalleft crop ever remembered ; and we conceive 
that 1000 quarters would clear this county. The early got is of 
fair quality ; but the late crop is much injured. ; 

From the great improvements in this county, by drilling, fetting, 
and hoeing of corn, our crops are now fo free of weeds, that they 
are lefs fubje& to hurt from bad weather than formerly ; and when 
the open airy fituation is taken into account, it is expected that our 
produce will be equal in quality to any other diftri@t in the king- 
dom. 

Stafford, Dec. 2t. The difference betwixt this crop and the 
preceding one, will be fully one third as to the quantity, independ. 
ent of the great inferiority of the feveral grains. I think my wheat 
crop may average 20 bufhels per acre ; but the meafure we give in 
this county is 38 quarts; a practice fanctioned by cuftom, which 
fuperfedes all law. Some of my barley, which was got in before 
the wet feafon, may yield 40 bufhels, With regard to oats, we 
have not thrafhed any. Prices are rather on the declines Wheat 
fold Jaft market from 14s. to 15s. per bufhel. Barley 7s. 6d. to 82. 
Osts 5s. 6d. to 63. Beans 13s. to 148. As for peas, few will 
have a fufficient quantity for feed. 

The weather has been favourable of late for fowing of wheat, and 
the major part of farmers are finifhed. We have all been behind 
hand this year in our labouri:tg, at leaft two months farther back 
than laft year. A part of the ground for {pring corn is ploughed, 
and fome of the turnip fallows ; but a change of weather has effec- 
tually topped any more from being done for fome time. I am 
fearful for the turnips ; for, if they are injured by the froft, I know 
not what we will do with our cattle. Hay is felling at gl. per ton. 
Butcher markets are raifed a halfpenny per pound ; and there being 
few fat beatts in the county, a farther advance is expected. Cheefe 
is now 3 guineas per cwt. Butter 1s. 3d. per lb. Potatoes 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 6d. per buthel, which weighs about 74 lb. 

NO. 1. VOL. t, H Virk/bire 
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Yorkshire Agricultural Quarterly Report. 


It is painful to report the harveft.as by no means likely to be o- 
ver before the commencement of the new year; a circumftance al- 
moft unparalleled even in the coldeft parts of the ifland. A confi- 
derable quantity of oats and beans have been but very lately, and 
very ill carried ; and a great part of all forts of grain, that have been 
fo ftacked, is in danger of being heated and fpoiled. The thrath- 
ing has now generally commenced, with very unfavourable appear- 
ances ; the wheat not yielding half the ufual produce in many in- 
ftances, and that of an inferior quality. The barley, though of 
greater produce, is much complained of by the maltfters; and they 
have found fome, on trial, utterly incapable of being malted. The 
oats appear to have by much the greateft deficiency. Of beans and 
peas, little have been thrafhed; yet a few famples appear in the 
market better than might have been expected. This article is, in 
’ fomie inftances, tolerably produétive, though by no means a good 
crop. 

Wheat fowing, and fallows.—Thefe are in an univerfally backward 
fate on all foils. Some few pieces of clover, hay, &c. begin to 
look green, though the blade has fprung very flowly. Many of 
the fallows on clay foils are in a moft foul condition for fowing ; 
the bean and pea ftubbles on thofe foils are of courfe in a fimilar fi- 
tuation. Many were ftill fowing wheat till the fall of the fnow, 
and fome with little profpeét of fuccefs. Some of the wheat ftub- 
bles have received the Winter ploughing, preparative for the turnip 
fallow ; the fhortnefs of the days renders difpatch almoft impof- 
fible; but other grounds are laid up for the Winter in ridges, 
(ikerbalking), which may prove a good method, efpecially in a fea- 
fon like the prefent. This operation requires lefs time ; the foil is 
complétely open, and expofed to the influence of froft, &c.; and 
will be dry and fit for crofling in the fpring, earlier than after 3 
full ploughing. 

Turnips and fodder—Of turnips, there are fome good crops; 
but they are obferved to be fwiftly confumed by the theep on the 
ground: the deficiency of after-grafs-renders the recourfe to them 
rather too early for the {mall ftock of hay, &c. The latter crop of 
clover was of little value. If the Winter fhould be inclement, the 
the fuftenance of cattle will be a fubje&t of anxiety. 

Potatoes.—It is feared there will be confiderable dedu€tions from 
the feanty produce of this valuable root, caufed by the many un- 
found ones among them, and their extreme moifture when flored. 

Hops, though not half a crop, will probably be found equal to 
the proportion of barley when malted. 

Apples are plentiful and cheap, from the dearnefs of flour. 

Prices 
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Prices of grain are declining, and perhaps may continue fo for a 
few weeks. Beft new wheat 128. Barley and oats 5s. Beans 7% 
per bufhel Winchefter. 

Cattle, Fat cattle fell well; but many half fed ones are brought 
to market and flaughtered. Lean cattle are low. The fame may 
be obferved of fheep. 

Horfes. ‘Thefe animals are fcarcely convertible to money, at any 
rate, except thofe of fuperior kind, which command good prices, 

December 19. 


London, December 23. Markets for grain have taken another 
turn, and, owing to the apprehenfions entertained that the feverity 
of the weather will prevent us from receiving foreign fupplies, and 
that the navigation of the river Thames will be ftopped, our de- 
mand for wheat and oats has been greatly increafed. At the Fri- 
day’s market, the former advanced full 8s. per quarter; and this 
day very few famples were prefented. Good oats are worth sce. 
per quarter; but we have a great many very ordinary ones, which, 
unlefs upon a fcarce day, can hardly be fold. Beans and peas 
maintain the high price lately obtained, though our fupply is large : 
and as fine barley comes flowly in, and is much demanded, there is 
not any fall upon that article. 

Seeds, from the bad weather when they were faved, are vattly di- 
verfified in quality and price. Red clover from 46s. to 130s. per 
cwt. White 30s. to 120s. Trefoil 16s. to 72s. Rye-grafs from 
30s. to 40s. per quarter. Turnip-feed 30s. to 31s. per bufhel. And 
rape-feed from 521. to 541. per laft. 

The total return of wheat fold in Mark-lane, from the 9th to 
the 14th December, is, 7,164 quarters, and the average price 
thereof 93s. 11d. ‘The returns are given for the week preceding 
the time they are made up, though many of the newfpapers, parti- 
cularly the Scots and provincial ones, prefent them in fuch a way, 
as may lead the reader to think, they are the average of the laft 
market day. 

Average price of corn per quarter in England and Wales, for the 
week ending December 7th. 

Wheat 948. 2d. Beans 64s. 3d. 
56 7 Peas 57 4 
45 5 Oat-meal 58 8 
38 8 

Beafts this day in Smithfield 1800. Sheep s500. Several oxen 

fold at rool. each. 
Prices per ftone of 8 lb. to fink the offal. 
s. d. s. d. 8. . 
Beef 3 0 to 4 8 Veal 4 to 5 6 
Mutton 3 8 to 4 8 Pork 4 to 4 8 
Average price of tallow, ~ 13d. per load of 8 lb. 
2 
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The prize-ox purchafed on Monday laft, at the great price of 
100 guineas, was exhibited to public infpeétion in Fleet-market. 
He was fed in Buckinghamfhire, and weighs nearly 300 ftones, is 
8 feet 11 inches long, 6 feet 7 inches high, and 10 feet 4 inches 
round the girth. At the Smithfield thew of cattle, he gained the 
firft prize given by the Duke of Bedford and others. ' 

Smithfield has been remarkably well fupplied this laft week with 
Chriftmas beef, fome of which fold fo high as 7s. 6d. per ftone of 
8lb. One bullock was fo fat, that he fell down -on Blackfriars- 
bridge, where he was killed. Others were killed in the ftreets, being 
unable to walk to the place of their deftination. 

The thew of bullocks and fheep, was attended by the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Somerville, and other amateurs. The Prize Socie- 
ty afterwards dined together; His Grace in the Chair. 


Extraf of a Private Letter from a Man of Bujinefs in London, 
dated December 23. 


I have had an opportunity, this day, of meeting with fevera} 
farmers, from the different counties round London, who attend our 
market, and have received full information conceruing the ftate of 
their crops, and the forwardnefs of their hufbandry, which I here, 
with communicate. 

The crop of corn, in general, in the five counties of Middlefex, 
Effex, Hertford, Surry, and Kent, may be reckoned a fair average 
of ordinary years, as to quantity ; but the quality of barley and 
oats, from being late, is much inferior to what is ufually produced. 
Wheat has been well got, and a great part is as fine as the growth 
of any year. 

In Middlefex,—Wheat was well got, and of fine quality. Of bar- 
ley, only a {mall proportion is fit for malting. 

Effex,—Part of wheat in the low-country late, and not fo well 
harvefted. Barley as before. 

Hertford,—W heats all well got. Barley generally damaged. 

Surry,—Upon the high lands, ail the crops well got; but in the 
low part of the country very badly. In fome cafes, pigs were turn- 
ed out to eat the barley in the fields. 

Kent,—Wheat in good order and condition. Barley but mid- 
dling. 

The oat crop in thefe counties was late, and indifferently harvett- 
ed; but the quantity of that grain fown is but trifling. Beans, a 
good crop ; but, from the wetnefs of the feafon, they are not fit for 
ufe till kiln dried. 

The general weight of wheat of this crop is about 56 lbs. per 
buthel ; ordinary 54 lbs.; fome fine famples are 60 or “62 Ibs.— 
The produce of fine pickled famples, is nearly equal to Jaft year’s 

growth ; 


‘ 
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rowth ; of middling and ordinary, the quantity of fine flour is 
much fhort ; fay from one eighth to one tenth. Good barley, about 
48 Ibs. per bufhel ; beft famples, about 2 lbs. more; ordinary, 40 
to 42 Ibs. Oats, on an average of found grain, 36 lbs.; fine fam- 
ples, 41 lbs.; ordinary, as low as 30 lbs. The number of good 
iamples have been {mall indeed. 

It is the general opinion of every perfon converfant in the corn 
trade, that there is not a fufficient quantity of grain in the country 
to fupport the inhabitants till next crop, and that a confiderable im- 
portation is neceflary. Since the beginning of November, 70,000 
quarters of wheat, and. 50,000 quarters'of oats, have been import, 
ed here. Only a few parcels of barley—fay fix hundred quarters. 
From the fetting in of the froft, no more foreign grain is expected 
this feafon, except the cargoes upon the road. Confiderable quan- 
tities are bought, which cannot be expected to arrive fooner than 
April. 

‘Smithfield has of late been well fupplied. The general price of 
beef, finking the offal, 4s. 6d. per ftone of 8 Ib. ; mutton, 4s. 10d. 
Retail prices—Beef and mutton. 63d. and 7d. per lb.; veal, 7d. 

The quartern loaf of bread is prefently fold at 14d. ; but, from 
the rife of wheat and flour this week, muft be advanced to 143d. 
er1sd. Oat-meal is worth 281. per ton, which is equal to 14 
bolls and a quarter, as fold with you. 

The wheat feed is generally finifhed ; though in the wet lands 
of Effex and Hertford, fome remains to be fown. Ploughing is 
much behind. 

Hay fells from 41. to 51. 16s. per load, which is 18 cwt., or go 
ftone, Scots weight. Straw from il. 18s. to 21. 5s. per load, of 
134 cwt. Potatoes and other garden ftuffs are plentiful. The 
price of the former from 51. to 81. per ton, which is from 15d. 
to 2s. per peck, according to your meafure. ‘The quality is not 

ood. 

. We have a fevere ftorm of froft and fnow, which, if it conti- 
nues, willfoon block up the Thames. The corn markets, in cop- 
fequence, experienced a confiderable rife. Dantzic wheat fold on 
Friday as high as rios. per quarter ; and this day, flour has rifen 
5s. per fack. Some remarkably fine cattle were lait week thewn in 
Smithfield, in confequence of a premium being given by feveral 
noblemen and geutlemen. 


—_-- 


ADDITIONAL SCOTS INTELLIGENCE, 


Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeen Agricultural Report. 


Tus diftri&, in common with the reft of the kingdom, has ex- 
perienced a moft inclement feafon, and vegetation was at no time 
luxuriant. Our crops are therefore fcanty, fo far as trials have been 
made ; 
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made ; and as for the paftures, they remained fhort and open, with- 
out acquiring their ufual clofe pile. 

In general, hay may be confidered as approaching to a medium 
crop; yet the price has advanced to an unufual pitch. . The average 
may be flated at 1s. per ftone of 20 Ib. Dutch weight. 

The wheats, at one period, had a full appearance, but were af- 
terwards dafhed to the ground, which prevented them from filling, 
and, in many fituations, occafioned the grain to fpring. Wheat is, 
I apprehend, the worft crop, and may be ftated as one half defi- 
cient. There has been little brought to market; the price from 
$08. to 45s. per boll of 4 Linlithgow firlots. 

On the ftripe of fine land which bounds this diftri&@ with the 
fea, oats may be taken at nearly two thirds of the ufual produé, 
and bear and barley nearly in the fame proportion. But, when we 
go to the hill diftridts, they are much below what is: ftated ; and 
the accounts are fo various, that a conclufive opinion can hardly be 
formed. It is allowed, upon an average of the three counties, that 
oats will not yield 4 flone meal per boll. Thofe raifed upon the 
coaft lands may be from 5 to 6 ftones; fome have even come to 
7% ftones ; but the quantity of the laft kind is too trifling to merit 
Notice. 

In Angus, the price of barley, by the firlot of 32 Scots pints, 
is 25s. per boll. At Aberdeen, by their meafure of 34 Scots 
pints, 28s. and advancing. ‘Bear or bigg, 2s. to 48. lower than 
barley. Oat meal, 30s. and 32s. per boll, 

In all the hilly parts of thefe counties, and even in fome parts 
near the fea, the oats were frofted, and confequently unfit for feed, 
which, I am afraid, will be an article much wanted. 

Turnips and potatoes felt the effects of the bad feafon equally 
with other crops. The firft were put wet into the ground, and in 
fome places did not braird, and in others were cut off by the fy, 
or fnail; for farmers have not as yet afcertained the name of the 
animal or infe& that deftroys this root. The quantity of turnip 
food does not exceed one third of laft year’s, 

The latenefs of laft Spring reduced the condition of lean ftock 
fo much, that they never got forward during the after feafon ; and 
prices have been from 15 to 30 per cent. below thofe of latt year. 
We have little demand at this time ; yet the {pirits and expectations 
of our dealers are now much raifed, and a buyer will pay 20 per 
cent. more than would have been demanded two months ago. 

Fat ¢attle were lately 78. 6d. and 8s. per ftone; but they have 
now failen a trifle. There are fewer than ufual wpon turnips, but 
every perfon is forcing forward to market as faft as poffible. As is 
uiual when turnips are fmall in fize, there is a general complaint 
that cattle fatten very flowly. 


OBITUARY. 
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Faly 22d 1799.—At Athelftaneford, Eaft-Lothian, Mr Joun 
Tsomson, farmer and flefher in that place. 

Mr Thomfon had arrived at the advanced age of go years, and, 
in the courfe of an extenfive and complicated bufinefs, had uniform- 
ly preferved a fair and unimpeached charaGter. He had rifen, from 
{mall beginnings, to eminence in his profeffion ; and, at one period, 
his undertakings were more extenfive than any of his brethren out 
of the metropolis. Fifty years ago, under the patronage of the 
Gilmerton family, he fet up a fiefh market in the village where he 
refided ; and his dealings as a middle-man, in the purchafe of fat 
beafts, fheep and lambs, which were refold to the Edinburgh and 
weft country fiefhers, were widely extended over all the county of 
Eaft Lothian. When old age arrived, he wifely contraéted his bu- 
nefs ; but he retained his knowledge and accuracy to the laft; and, 
from the natural ftrength of his conititution, there was caufe to be- 
lieve, that, old as he was, a fucceffion of days awaited him, had 
not an unlucky fall in his room hurt him fo much as to haften his 
diffolution. 

Mr Thomfon was much refpeéted in fociety, efpecially in his own 
neighbourhood, which was a {ure proof of the goodnefs of his cha- 
rater. When not engaged in bufinefs, his chief amufement lay in 
playing at whift, at which game he believed himfelf to be eminently 


. tkilful. In a word, he was a man who had few or no enemies, and 


poffeffed more friends than moft of his contemporaries. 

At Little Harwood, Lancafhire, Mr A. Franxvanp, farmer. 

At Waltham on the Woulds, Mr Burton fenior, farmer. 

At Crowmills, Leicefterfhire, Mr Joseru Lewis, grazier. 

At Eaft Dereham, aged 73, Mr H. Wetts, a celebrated kit- 
chen gardener. 

At Ugftone, near Haddington, Mr Tuomas Howpew, an cx- 
tenfive and refpectable farmer. 

At Carniehaugh near Gifford, Eaft Lothian, Captain Joux 
Carrraz, of the Breadalbane Fencibles, and farmer there. Cap- 
tain Carfrae had, at an early period of life, entered into the military 
line, and ferved in Germany during the feven years war. He was 
the intimate friend of General Harris, the conqueror of Seringapa- 
tam, with whom he aéted as an officer in the sth regiment of foot, 
then commended by Lord Perey. He afterwards devoted his at- 
tention to rural affairs till the year 1778, when he accepted of a 
commiffion in the regiment raifed by the Duke of Hamilton, and 


commanded by General Francis M‘Lean. At the peace of 1783, he 


returned to his farm, which, during his abfence, had been manag- 
ed by his fifters and friends. Experienced officers being much 
wanted when the fencible regiments were raifed in 1794, he was 


prevailed 
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— upon to accept a company in the 3d battalion of Lord 
readalbane’s regiment. In Ireland, the fervice was too fevere for 
his conftitution, which laid him under the neceffity of vifiting his 
native land, in hopes that a change of air might be ufeful ; but, 
alas! it was too late. 

Captain Carfrae poffeffed all the focial qualities in an eminent de- 

t, and was greatly beloved and efteemed by his numerous friends. 

€ was a good neighbour, an excellent companion, charitable to 

the poor, aad much refpected by all who had the pleafure of being 
intimately acquainted with him. 

At Edinburgh, Dr Josern Brack, one of his Majefty’s phy- 
ficians for Scotland, and profeffor of Chymiftry in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. 

The fcience of Chymiftry being intimately conne&ted with A+ 
griculture, it gives us pleafure to learn, that an account of Dr 
Black’s ftudies will be given by a near relative, thoroughly qualified 
to judge of what merits the attention of the public. 


NOTES td? CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Rural Inquirer, No. 1., to be regularly continued, will be 
given in our next, together with Letter Second from a Farmer upon 
@ tour through England, to his friend in Edinburgh. 

Memoirs of Mr Bakewell, the celebrated breeder of cattle and 
fheep, are in hand. § ' 

Materials are wanted for completing an account of Scotish Hut. 
bandry at the union of the two kingdoms. A publication of Lord 
Belhaven at that period, is faid to throw much light on the fubjeé. 
Any gentleman who has fuch a pamphlet in his poffeffion, will con- 
fer a favour upon the publifher, by indulging him with a reading of 
ite 

A valuable effay upon the moft proper method of inning bay; 
will be inferted in our next number. 

The publither is exceedingly forry that this number has’ unavoid- 
ably been delayed for a few days after the time fixed for publicatio#. 
In future, every attention will be beftowed to ferve the public regu- 
larly. 

The fecond number will be publifhed on Monday the 14th of 
April. 

Several valuable articles of intelligence, &c. from our correfpon- 
dents, are unavoidably left out of this number for want of room, al- 
though ah additional half-/bect has been added. 

It is particularly requetted, that the Communications for our fe- 
cond number may be forwarded at fartheft by the 19th of March, 
and articles of Intelligence by the firft of April. 

* ,* From the great advance upon paper fince the Pro/pefus was 
firft publifhed, the publifher is under the neceffity of raifing the 
price of the Magazine to 2s. each number, and 3d. more when fent 
by poft. This number is, however, charged at the price fpecified 
in the Profpectus, ' 





